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ABSTRACT , , 

The purpose of this position paper is to create 
awareness aaong decision takers and staff of Michigan foundations of 
the current status of Michigan residents who are Indian, Black, and 
Chicane sinorities. An historic overview of the Indian, Black, and 
Spanish language populations in Michigan begins the paper* Indicators 
of current conditions of life for ainorities are presented in order 
of inportance in sustaining husan life. The survival cycle is 
described as a aeasurable cluster of esployaent, incoae, poverty, 
health, housing, and education. Presentation of the survival cycle is 
divided into chapters on econosic status, health, housing, and 
education. Data was obtained free either the census of 1970 or fros 
state agencies and froa three special studies of the Michigan Health 
Survey, Other chapters deal with public order, group aeaberships, 
migrants, and grants to minorities, Susmary charts for each county 
present a profile of the key factors discussed in the report. An 
analysis of Michigan's health and lists of persons interviewed and of 
panel participants are appended, A bibliography is included, 
(Attthor/KSH) 
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MICHIGAN'S MINORITIES AT THE MID-SEVENTIES ; 
INDIANS, BLACKS. CHICANOS 



Introduction 



The Conference of Michigan Foundations requested development of 
a position paper by the C. S. Mott Foundation on the subject, Michigan's 
Minorities at the Mld-Seventlest Indians, Blacks. Chlcanos . for presen- 
tation at the Second Annual Conference, February 21, 1974 in Ann Arbor. 

The purpose of the paper Is to create awareness among decision- 
makers and staff of Michigan foundations of the current status of these 
minorities who are state residents. The Indicators of current conditions 
of life for minorities will be presented In descending order according to 
importance in sustaining human life. People need food, shelter, clothing 
and water to live. In a free enterprise system, survival needs are met by 
'Employment which Is dependent upon health and education. Employment 
determines Income. Thus, the survival cycle Is presented as a measurable 
cluster of employment. Income, poverty, health, housing and education. 
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I. HISTORIC OVERVIEW 



Indians 



Michigan's first inhabitants were pre-historic hunters who subsisted 
on qame and fish at least 12, 000 years ago. They lived in small family 
groups within temporary shelters of b.?nt saplings covered with animal skins. 
In recorded history Woodland Indians roamed the Upper Great Lakes, the 
ancestors of the present day Menominee, Potawatoml, Ottawa and Chippewa 
Indians. ^ 

At least five tribes shared the Upper and Lower Peninsulas by 
1500 A.D.— the Huron-Wyandot and the Miami together with the Chippewa, 
Ottawa and Potawatomi. Their survival needs were dependent upon hunting, 
fishing and farming. Home was a wigwam open to the sky beside a lake or 
stream. Elders were responsible for educating the young. Their religion 
surrounded them in their reverence for nature, for mother earth and their 
fundamental belief in the Great Spirit--until the Frenchman came and changed 
all that. 

The coming of the white man marked an abrupt end to the centuries' 
old way of life for the Woodlands and introduced them to the debauchery of 
brandy and to Christianizing. Guns replaced bow and arrow, and Indians 
became economically dependent upon the white man's trading post for white 
man's products. Throughout the struggle for control of the new land between 
the French and English, the Indians served as the cannon-fodder for conquest.^ 
All of the l^ind was once theirs, but the concept of personal possession was 
contrciry to Indian culture in which every person shared and used only what was 
needed. The American settlers were farmers, in contrast with the French and 
British fur-traders, following the Revolutionary War , the Constitution in 
1787 excluded "Indians not taxed" and slaves from the number of free persons 
in Article 1, Section 2. Section 8 established the Indian tribes as foreign 
nations. A second document of importance to the Indian was the guarantee 
that thoir land and property would never be taken from them, according to 
the Northwest Ordinance, which established Michigan as "free" instead of as 
"slave" territory. The promise was short-lived as the land-hungry American 
farmers pushed westward. Government agents used rum and persuasion to 
convince the Indians to give up the tips of both peninsulas at the Straits, the 



sacred Island, Mlchlmlllmackinac,and Bots Blanc Island In the Treaty of 
Greenville, ]795.'^ A map of these Indian land cessions in Michigan 
follows. (Map I) 

The Chippewa, Ottawa and Potawatoml were destined to lose almost 
57,900 square miles — or both peninsulas of Mlchl Gaml within 47 years. In 
1807 the Treaty of Detroit cost them most of the thumb of Michigan up to 
White Rock on Lake Huron. ^ Twelve years later the Treaty of Saginaw, 1819, 
was signed after ten days of drinking— drinking planaed to add territory west 
of the Treaty of 1807 northward to the site of Alpena. By 1821 the Treaty of 
Chicago had stripped the Indians of the rich farm lands of southwestern 
Michigan up to the Grand River. ^ 

During Andrew Jackson's presidency a policy of re-locatlon began 
which forced many Indians to evacuate their forest land and relocate on the 
treeless plains of Kansas across the Mississippi. Two treaties In 1836 
acquired the western quarter of the northern Lower Peninsula and the eastern 
sector of the Upper Peninsula. A triangle of land was later ceded whose 
vortexes became Iron Mountain, Escanaba and Menominee. By 1842 the 
Treaty of LaPolnte left the Indians with less than two townships of land 
scattered throughout both peninsulas. 

By 1887 agents of the federal government were convinced that the 
Indians were so debilitated by epidemics, starvation and liquor that they 
could not long survive, and so the government embarked on a new policy. 
The Allotment Act of 1887 was designed to redistribute reservation land to 
Individual heads of households, thus breaking up Tribal organization. Partly 
because no provision was made for the transfer of Federal Trust Land to 
progeny, 86,000,000 acres of Federal Trust Land was sold, and the Indian 
Trust Land dwindled to 52, 000, 000 acres across the country. After thirty 
years It became apparent that Allotments did not work. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA^ was strengthened, and the government attempted to shift respon- 
sibility to the states for their Indian citizens. By 1934 new legislation 
reversed the Allotment Act and the Indian Reorganization Act extended the 
trust on Indian lands Indefinitely and re-established the Tribal organization 
In tho role of a local unit of government. 
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MAP I -INHIAN LAND CESSIONS TO UNITtI) STATI.S IN NUf :Hn;AN i /'i 'M 




* f'.h'Trles C. Royce, Indian Land Cessionr , i;i thn Ih iite.i St . to.; , ijuhfeciM- 
AnniMl Report of the Bureau of American lithnolotjy, "A'.tshi Miton, Clovci .in 'M 
Prtntin-j Offlre. 1899, Plate r.XXXVI. 



Black families were recorded In the Detroit area as early as 1787. 
Thny came as fugitives or freed men out of slavery In the South and estab- 
llshed homes near friends or family in the eastern section of the city A*; 
thctr numbers increased, their concentration within a small section cf the 
city also increased. By 1836 they left the white First Baptist Church and 
orotinized their own Second Baptist Church. Although the planners designed 
.1 simjo rtithor than dual school system, the dominant society excluded 
Block children from the public school; so their tax-paying parents held 
school at the S *ond Baptist Church. It was not until 1869 that the Detroit 
schools were opened to Black children. Two Black teachers, however, were 
hired in Detroit In 1865. But It was not until eighty years later that a Black 
professional became an assistant principal. The increasing numbers of 
Blacks were accompanied by Increasing segregation In housing and religion. 
The ex-slaves and fugitives lived in seriously overcrowded tenements 
ringed by whites. 

A large influx of Blacks also occurred during both World Wars I and 
II, mostly in the Detroit area, to fill the gap In industry created by war 
production. The early pattern of segregation, overcrowding and poor housing 
for Blacks became so intense in 1943 that Detroit experienced a Black riot. 
But it was not the city's first. In 1833 law enforcement officials tried to 
jrrost Thornton Blackburn, a runaway slave, to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Free Blacks attacked the officers and, with the aid of whites, took 
tlio Bldckl)urn family to Canada. A Second Detroit riot occurred during the 
Civil Way, the result of false rumors that a Negro had assaulted a white 
child. Two were killed, and fires destroyed the homes of 200 Black fajnllles 
before the little girls involved admitted they had fabricated the story. 

Segregation, bad housing and rumors contributed to the riots of more 
recent times. On June 20, 1943 a rumor that white men had killed a Black 
womcjn and her baby enraged a crowd of 100,000 persons on Belle Isle. 
Three days later, 25 Blacks had been killed, and property damage amounted 
to $2,000,000. 

The surqe of Black nationalism and riots in Los Angeles, Newark 
<3nd R<)ltimoro likely contributed to the Detroit riot of 1967, but the police 
ccminusaioner described it as a "Revolution by Black people against the 



system." Again, segregated, overcrowded, bad housing conditions and 
rumors made llfostyle In Black Detroit highly stressful. The arrest of 85 
persons at a blind pui resulted in a week of rioting. By July 30, 43 people 
were dead, 5,039 were homeless— mostly Black — 7,200 had been arrested 
and 602 buildings were destroyed. The property damage totaled $80,000,000. 

Spanish Language Populiition 

The first Spanish Language Population* came to Michigan early in the 
20th century. Light thousand ha^^ settled in Detroit by 1918 as contract 'abof 
from Texas--and some from Mexico— to fill Michigan's World War I indus- 
trial needs for additional labor. The 1920's were years of large growth for 
the Spanish Language Population as they came North seeking permanent or 
seasonal omploympnt. They settled in Michigan. During the depression 
years more than half the Mexican population returned to their former homes. 

World War II caused the second wave of Spanish Language Population 
Increase in Michigan. Wartime Industry needed additional labor; wartime 
food demands needed seasonal workers. Thus, their labor force nearly 
doubled during the war and doubled again In the five years following the 'var. 
Friends and relatives from Texaa followed those recruited Into Michigan 
Industries which were short of local manpower. Between 1950 and 1955 
Spanish Language Population Increased by about two-thirds. Between 1954 
and 1960 some 7,000 "braceros" (Mexican laborers hired under contract In 
Mexico for employment in the United States) Immigrated to Michigan under 
Public Low 78 which was extended three times in Congress by pressure from 
the farm states. However, the "bracero movement" was unpopular because 
of the criticism from socially-conscious groups about Inhumane health and 
housing conditions . ^ ^ From 1960 to 1967 the settling out of migrants con- 
tinued but at a slower pace. Most of the Spanish Language Population of 
Mexiran descent who have remained In Michigan came here originally as 
migrants; few moved here directly from Texas. 



*The ter'.". Spanish Language Population is used by the Bureau of the Census. 

Thin pMj er uso.-. term in preference to "Ghicano." 
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II. MINORITY POPULATION AND DISTRIBUTION 



The United States Census provides the most reliable estimate of 
population for residents of a state and Is the legal basis for apportionment 
of elected representatives to Congress. Census enumerations have been 
malntalned--though not In Identical form— since 1790, thuj providing for 
comparisons among groups over time. It Is generally agreed that census 
enumerations for minority groups tend to be low* — for a variety of reasons 
including language barriers, inaccessibility of residence, ove'- crowded- 
housing and mobility. 

Related to undercounting Is the legal definition of minority identifi- 
cation. For Indians: 

" . . .the federal government decides who Is eligible to receive 
money from Indian claims awards and Indian trust funds. Federal 
provision of free education Is limited to Indians of one-fourth or 
more Indian blood by federal statutes." 

Thus, the legally accepted federal definition is that one-fourth Indian blood 
ciassifles a person as Indian. For Blacks and Spanish Language Population 
thrrfj is no similar legally accepted definition. The problem of Identification 
of Sponish Language Population Is further Intensified by the variety of class- 
ificatl::)ns encompassed by this term which includes these breakdowns for 
the Michigan Census, 1970: 

13,000 Mexican 

3 , 200 Cuban origin 
13.000 Latin American origin 

6,800 Puerto Rlcan origin. 

Thus, the general undercount for these three minority groups Is recognized. 



♦Informed observers believe that In some instances not more than 

h'lU of minority nooulations have been counted. 
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Tablt! I pivvidcs o yuldc to the actual and estimated cenuus 
of minoriUes and total population in Michigan from 1500-1970.* 

Table II compares 1960 and 1970 Census for Michigan by five 
racial groups. The Indian and Black Population Increased by 38.5% while 
the white population increased by 10.6%. Some of the large increase In 
the census figures reflects a previous undercount; some of *'"e <»ctual Increase 
of minority population was natural, but more of It resulted from :he migration 
of poor southern Blacks to northern cities. For Michigan natives and whites, 
90/. of the population increase between 1960 and 1970 was the ixcess of 
births over deaths and migration was responsible for f"he remaining 4%. 
During this decade the median family Income Increased by 76%; quality of 
housinc} was somewhat improved; and the median number of school years 
completed had increased." 

At the present, minorities make up an estimated 11.7% of Michigan's 
total population.** Of the total population, 11.2% are Black and less than 
.02% are Indian. The remainder are Asians and others. 

The geographic distribution of minorities In Michigan follows 
the pattern of the total population. The largest concentration of people 
Is in the southeastern section of Michigan. This Is true of Indians, Blacks 
and Spanish Language Population. More than 80% of the Black Population 
lives in four counties— Wayne, Oakland, Macomb and Genesee. The largest 
Spanish Language Population is in the southwestern corridor of Detroit. 
Of iho fndian population, 30.^:7, is concentrated in the Detroit Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA)— which includes Wayne, Oakland 
and Macomb counties. Other SMSA's in Michigan account for "major" 
(larger than their percent of state population) concentrations. This is 
lllusu-ated by Table III. 



*The 1970 Census included Spanish Language Population with 
the white populacion category. The estimate of 120,637 Spanish Language 
Population came from the 1973 analysis of the 1970 Census by the Michigan 
i 'ivii Kiijhts C ommission. If the 120,637 Spanish Language Population is 
subtracted from the white population in 1970, it is found to be 7,712,897. 
However, for purposes of this report the figure of 7,833,474 for the white 
category has been used. Based on estimated figures for the Spanish Language 
Population of 120,637, the actual percent of Michigan minority population 
would be UA '/' . The report uses a figure of 11.73% because of the inclusion 
of Spanish language Population in the white category. 

**The Spanish Language Population (wh'cn are Included with the 
white) make up less than 2% of the population. 

o 
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TABLE I— Estimates of Population: 1500-1837; Decennial Census 1840-1970 



Year 


Indians 


Blacks 


Spanish Language 
Population 


All 

Others 


Whites 


Total 


1500 


68,000 











68,000^ 


1(S50 


36,800 










36,80(^ . 


1796 










3,000 


3,000^ 






("Rree-Colored") 






1810 




120 






4,000 


4,120 ^ 


1820 




174 






8,591 


8,765'^ 


1830 












1 1 CiAf\ 8 


1834 




261 






85. 595 


OO # 09 O 


1837 


2,227 


379 






174 'ifiQ 


17A Q7«; 10 

1 / O # ?7 / 0 




(Taxed and not-taxed) 






1840 




707 






211,560 


212,267 1^ 


1850 




2,583 






395,071 


397,654^2 


1860 


6,172 


34,246 






736,142 


749,113 ^3 


1870 


49,260 


11,849 






1.167,282 


1, 184,059^'^ 


1880 


72,490 


11,560 






1,614,560 


1, 636,937^5 


1890 


5,624 


15,223 






2,072,884 


2,093,889^^ 


1900 


6,354 


15,816 






2,398,563 


2,420,982^-^ 


1910 


7,519 


17,115 


112 




2,785,135 


2,810,173 


1920 


5,614 


60,082 


1,344 




3,600,283 


3, 668,412^9 


1930 


7,080 


169,543 


13,336 




4,650,171 


4,842,325^° 


1940 


6, 282 


208,345 






r),039,iM3 




19 ^jO 


7,000 


442. 29h 








■ ■,^7I,7hb ^2 


1960 


9,701 


717,581 






7,085,8hS 


7, 823,19423 


1970 


16,854 


991,006 


(120,637) 


33,689 


7,833,474 


8,875,08324 



n 



TABLE II— The Population of Michigan by Racial Groups for 1960 and 1970 and 
the Change In Number and Percent in each Group for the Decade 



Race 


1960 


1970 


Change in 
Number 


Change in 
Percent 


Indian 


9/;oi 


16,854 


7,153 


73 . 7% 


Black 


717,581 


991,006 


273,425 


38.1% 


Spanish Language 
Population 




(120,637)** 






White 


7,085,865 


7,833,474** 747,609 


10 . 6% 


All Others 


10,047 


33,689 


23,642 


235.3% 


TOTAL 


7,823,194 


8,875,083 


1,051,889 


13.4% 



** Population Report: Community Development Series, Institute for Community 
Development and Services, Michigan State University, May 1972, p. 23. 
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TABLE III— The Percent of the Total Population In Racial Groups for Michigan's 
SMSA's in 1960 and 1970.* 



1960 



1970 



Spanish 



Spanish 



SMSA 


White 


Black 


Indian 


Language** White 


Black 


Indian 


Lanquaqe** 


Ann Arbor 


92.4 


6.8 


0.04 


91.1 


7.6 


0.12 


1.0 


Bay City 


99.3 


0.5 


0.08 


99.0 


0.6 


0.14 


1.9 


Detroit 


84.9 


14.8 


0.05 


81.4 


18.0 


0.13 


1.3 


Flint 


90.1 


9.8 


0.05 


87.3 


12.2 


0.12 


1.4 


Grand Rapids 95.8 


4.0 


0.12 


95.1 


4.3 


0.24 


1.3 


Jackson 


94.3 


5.5 


0.04 


93.6 


5.9 


0.12 


1.1 


Kalamazoo 


96.4 


3.4 


0.06 


94.3 


4.8 


0.12 


0.7 


Lansing 


97.2 


2.5 


0.08 


95.4 


3.9 


0.20 


2 


Muskegon- 














1 


Muskegon Hts . 
















91.3 


8.4 


0.23 


88.9 


10.6 


0.30 


1.4 


Saginaw 


90.0 


9.8 


0.08 


87.2 


12.2 


0.11 


4.3 



> 0 



*Populatlon Report: Community Development Series, Institute for Community 
Development and Services, Continuing Education Service Michigan State University, 
May 1972, p. 31. 

**Spanlsh Language Population was not Included in 1950 and 1960 Census. 
Source: " Community Outline Form A; Demographic Data" Michigan Civil Rights 
Commission, March 13, 1973. 
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MAP II —DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN POPULATION 8Y PERCENT OF 
COUNTY POPULATION. MICHIGAN, 1970* 
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MAP III —BLACK POPULATION - SELECTED MICHIGAN COUNTIES, 1970* 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

MAP IV — SPANISH LANGUAGE POPULATION - SELECTED MICHIGAN COUNTIES, 1970* 
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*Mlr.hlqan civil Rights Commlsston, 1973 
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The pattern of geographic spread of concentrated racial population 
Is limited to a few counties In Michigan. Maps 11, III and IV Illustrate those 
counties wheie the minority population is a major concentration of the total 
population. 

Indians tend to have slgnlflca nt population size In three counties 
In the Upper Peninsula and three counties In the Lower Peninsula, all 
bordering on the Great Lakes. The location of Indian reservations within 
three of these counties should also be recognized. A general misconception 
is that most Indians live on Federal Trust reservations. It is estimated 
ihdt approximately 5 to 7% of Michigan's Indian population reside on 
rc'sorvdtlons . The following list reflects the estimate of current popuhitUm 
in Michigan according to the Governor's Commission on Indian Affairs. 



Reservation 



Total 
Residents 



Total 
Acres 



Bay Mills Indian Community 



300 



2189 



HannahvlUe Indian Community 



200 



3408 



Keweenaw Bay Indian Community (L'Anse) 450 



13749 



Saqinaw Chippewa Indian Tribe (Isabella) 300 



1023 



The total breakdown of population for all 83 Michigan counties 
by percent of minority population appears In the Summary Table. 
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III. THE SURVIVAL CYCLE— INTRODUCTION 



Numerous factors show that the three minorities which are the 
subject of this paper are not enjoying a full share of the good life available 
to the average citizen of Michigan. 

The Indian population which is native to this country and to Michigan 
has three hundred years of deception, broken promises and neglect to over- . 
come in Its quest for self-determination. 

The Blacks came to Michigan out of slavery and unequal educatlon.:»l 
opportunity from the South to seek employment In northern cities. Among 
the southerners who swelled the state's population between 1960 and 1970 
were the economically hard-pressed who settled largely in Detroit's 
cheapest housing or doubled up with friends or relatives while they hunted 
for jobs commensurate with their lower educational attainment and work 
skills. The Spanish Language Population, stemming from the migrant stream, 
had the added burdens of a language barrier, low educational attainment and 
large families to support. 

These minorities are familiar with the cycle of no job, poverty, 
public education designed for the middle class #and overcrowded, rundown 
housing in communities with high rates of crime. These are the stressful 
conditions of the survival cycle to which the median or average life style 
of Michigan residents generally will be compared. 

While most of the information contained within this report was 
obtained from secondary sources — either the Census 1970#or existing data 
from state agencies- -three special studies were conducted by the staff of 
Michigan Health Survey: ECHO Program, Flint, whose capability for 
initiating and completing surveys within a 30 day turn-around period made 
current informaticjn available. ECHO-Fllnt conducted the surveys of 
Mlchiq-^in fo'indations and degree-granting universities and undort(H>k i\ f.ice-- 
to-fdCG interview of one community's perceptions of neighborhood probltMuH. 
A fourth sludy w.is conducted by the Michigan Health Survey; lU-HC^ Pronrinn, 
Detroit, f/Ctroit City Flcalth Department, to provide a microc-os;u of the 
onvitonmental churactcristics which impinge upon the lifostylo of one 
!)otr;)lt community. 
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Project ECHO — Evidence for Community Health Organization — becjan 
gathering data about socio-economic characteristics in Detroit In 1967 and 
has been continuously updating and recording since then. Thus, 1967 
serves as a base line in Detroit, and the program was initiated In Muskegon, 
Flint, Adrian, Grand Rapids and Lansing. Detroit is the only city which has 
had continuous community monitoring; a brief moratorium In Flint provented 
continuous data base, but the program has been fully operational for the past 
two years. The data-gathering process Involves an environmental block 
npprdlsal of every dwelling unit In the city, mapping the data and n fviro-to- 
face interview by trained community health analysts from n rnndomly- 
seloctod sample of the population. In Detroit, approximntoly 2;i0 .mich Inter- 
view? are conducted every two weeks by nine Interviewers, in I'llnt, approxi- 
mately fifty Interviews are completed in two weeks by a staff of three. ^ 

A specl.-l study was conducted in the Cass CbrrldDr by Detroit C^ity 
Health Department between December 15, 1973 and January 15, 19 74 to 
provide a measure of the current quality of life for residents of the community 
generally Identified as containing one of the highest concentrations of 
American Indians In Mi-jhlgan. Mr. Harry Command, Director, American 
Indian Services, Inc., identified the community as "the campus of Wayne 
State University to Fort Street and from Woodward to Twelfth Street." The 
results of the survey provide a picture of life In one central city area, 
highly mobile and changing, a microcosm of a multl-ethnlc community In 
which there are major concentrations of the three minority groups whoso 
"current condition" Is herein described: 46% Black, 6% Spanish Languaqe 
Population, l.S% Indian, 36% white and 9% "other." 
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TABF.i: IV--Mlchlgan Health Survey-Detroit, ECHO Program, Cass Corridor 
Survey, 1974. 



POPULATION 



Sex Ethnic Group 

47% Male 36.3% White 

S3 Female 45.8 Black 



4.9 Mexican American 

1.5 Other Latin 

1.5 American Indian 

4.3 Oriental 

5.2 Other 



Birth Place - Cass Corridor Population Time at Present Address 



40.9% Wayne County 


29.5% 


1 year or less 


3.4 Out-State Michigan 


8.9 


1-2 years 


42. B Out of State 


6.8 


2-3 years 


ir';.3 Abroad 


9.6 


3-4 years 




5.5 


4-5 years 




19.9 


5-10 years 




19.9 


Over ten years 



r.C'ONOMIC 



Working Status - Males 18 and Over 


Income 




34.2% Working full-time 


27.9% 


$2, 000 or less 


7.2 Working part time 


23.8 


$2,000 - $4,000 


8.2 Students 


8.8 


$4,000 - $6,000 


14.4 Non-working due to injuries 


4.8 


$6,000 - $3, 000 


or disability 


7.5 


$8. 000 - $10,000 


9.3 Unemployed 


1.4 


$10, 000 - $12,000 


22.9 Retired 


0.0 


$12, 000 - $15,000 


4. 1 Don't know 


2.0 


$15, 000 - $25,000 




0.0 


Over $25,000 




20.4 


Don't know 




3.4 


Refused 
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HEALTH 



Place of Routine Medical Care Medical Examinations 



40.6% 


Private 


59.3% 


Within 1 year 


8.9 


Emergency Room 


13.2 


1-3 years 


7.4 


Public Health Department Clinic 


8.9 


Over 3 years 


23.4 


Other Public Clinics 


1.9 


Don't know 


14.':» 


Other Private Clinics 


16.9 


Never 


4.3 


Don't know 







Eye Examinations 

44.0% Within 1 year 

20.6 1-3 years 

19. 7 Over 3 years 
2 . 5 Don' t know 

12.6 Never 



X-Ray and TB. Skin Tests 

56.3% Within 1 year 

17.2 1-3 years 

12.3 Over 3 years 
3.7 Don't know 
8.9 Never 



Injuries Within Last Six Months 



2.5% 

.3 
4.0 
.9 
92.3 



Home 

School 

Street 

Other Places 
No injuries 



NOTE: Total 8% injured Is 
high. Most of injuries in 
streets and home were the 
result of attacks, fights, 
mugging, break-ins, thefts. 



Number of Doctor Visits Last Year 



Hospitalization 



10.2% 1 visit 

8.0 2 visits 

7. i 3 visits 

V . 4 4 visits 

4.3 3 visits 

14.2 6-14 visits 

Over If^ visits 

41.') Novlisits 



8.3% Emergency 

6.5 Delivery 

6.2 Surgery 

3.4 Testing 

2. 7 Other Reasons 

2.5 Don't know 
63.4 Not hospitalized 
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Dental Care 


Dental Care Needs 


3. 1% X-ray and checkup 
0.6 Cleaning 
6.8 Extractions 
5.5 Fillings 
3 . 1 False teeth 
0.3 Gum treatment 
78.8 Did not go 

Knowledge of Sickle Cell Anemia 


6.5% In need of and getting 
care 

24. 0 In need of but not getting 
care 

65.9 Do not need 
.9 Don't know 

Blacks Tested For 
Sickle Cell Anemia 


33.3% Do know about 
S6. 7 Do not know about 


21.8% Tested 

76.4 Have not been tested 
1.8 Don't know 


HOUSEHOLD 




Household Size 


Home Ownership 


51.7% 1 person 
21.1 2 persons 
10.9 3 persons 
6.8 4 persons 
2.7 5 persons 
2.7 6 persons 
2.7 7 persons 
1.4 8 persons 


6.8% Owned and paid for 
2 . 0 Being bought 
89 . 1 Rented 
2.0 Don't know 



Number of Bedrooms 

59.2% 1 bedroom 

26.5 2 bedrooms 

10. 2 3 bedrooms 

4. 1 More than 3 bedrooms 



Marital Status 18 and Over 

28.4% Never married 

36.9 Married 

18.1 Separated 

9.0 Divorced 

17.6 Widowed 
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KDUCATION 

jlducHtion ot Population 18 and Over 
1.4% Not applicable 



IG. 1 


K - 6 


40.3 


7-11 


19.9 


High school diploma 


12.3 


College 


2.8 


Under graduate 


5.7 


Graduate degree 


0.9 


Professionally schooled 


O.S 


Other 



Tho surveyors recorded the following complaints and comments of Cass Corridor 
residents: 

49.0% Complaints about cockroaches 

4G.0 Feel stealing and break-Ins are problems 

39.4 Were dissatisfied with garbage and trash collection 

34.0 Shopping facilities are Inadequate 

30.3 Junk .ind trnsh around Is a problem 

34.3 Were concerned about drunkeness while 23% mentioned drug abuse 

29.9 Were dissatisfied with street repair services 

28.9 Were concerned about fighting and violence 

2h. l Mentioned air pollution 

.^H.O Mentioned the problem of abandoned buildings 

24. Mentioned noise problem 

23. H Worn dissatisfied with public transportation 

21.9 Were dissatisfied with police service 

21. n Wore dissatisfied with recreation facilities 

However, only 12.9^ complained about the schools. 

Thus, the Cass Corridor Survey presents a current summary of the 
Sui vivdl Cycle for Michigan's minorities and whites revealing 51.7% of its 
residonttt with incomes below $4,000 in 1973, a polyglot community, almost 
i') ' .io-.vcor::ors, laa just over one-third employed full-time. Fifty-six 
por^.-ent did not complete twelfth grade. Availability of "preventive" health 
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care raises some questions: 26% within a three year period, or never, have 
had a medical examination; 35% within a three year period, or never, have 
had an eye examination; 91% are not getting dental care, and 76% of the 
Black population has not been tested for sickle cell anemia. The stressful 
life style is reflected in the high rate of injuries, and citizen complaints 
echo some universal concerns about daily problems and aggravations with 
which the urban poor must cope daily. "Cass Obrridsr 1974 is an appropriate 
Introduction to the "Survival Cycle — Economic Conditions, Health, Housing 
and Education . " 
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IV - Tlir SURVIVAL CYCL£-~ECONOMIC STATUS 



Employmi^n t 



While the S*ate of Michigan Is divided geographically by the 
Upper and Lower peninsulas, the majority of both population and Industry 
Is located In the Lower Peninsula. Furthermore, If a line Is drawn from 
Bay City to Muskegon, the area south of that line contains 90% of Michigan' 
Industry. The types of Industry can be shown by drawing a line from 
Jackson north through Lansing. East of that line the major Industry Is 
the automobile and Its suppliers In the cities of Detroit, Flint, Saginaw, 
Pontlac, and, straddling the line, Lansing. Cities west of the Jackson- 
Lansing line are known for a diversity of products. 

Michigan minority employment patterns reflect the concentration 
of the State's Industry. Between 1960 and 1970, the proportion of non- 
white employees Increased dramatically in these areas of concentration. 
The Summary Chart and Table V Indicates most minorities live and are 
employed in the southern section of Michigan and constitute 20% or more 
of the labor force in Detroit, Flint and Saginaw. 

Minorities, especially Indians , and the populatlon-at- large 
of the Upper Peninsula do not have a labor market that reflects the same 
economic activity as the rest of the state. Although figures were not 
available for Indians in Delta and Charlevoix counties, data available 
for minoritlGs In general would suggftst that Indian unemployment in these 
two counties would be at least double the rates listed.^ Mai.y would- 
be workers leave the labor force when they become discouraged by job 
scunnty. Docreasing job opportunity is one result of the de-llne of copper 
and Iron mining with the secondary impact on support Industr es, such 
as the local commercial enterprises. Table VI Illustrates th..- decrease 
in the "low" skill areas—the blue collar categories below craftsmen- 
foronien--durlng the 1960's resulting from the population shift to the suburbs 
and the t^irallel shift of business and industry away from the central city. 
Such central city areas of high density of minority people with high rates 
of poverty are called Concentrated Metropolitan Poverty Areas. (CMPA 
is defined as a census tract in the central cities of SMSA's In which the 
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TABLE V- -Employment Status of Selected Cities and Counties in Michigan with 
Minority Population: Indians, Blacks and Spanish Language, 1970* 



City 


Predominant 
Minority 


Minority % 
of Labor Force 


Unemoloyment Matt? 
City Minority 


Flint 


Black 


26.4 






Detroit 


Black 


41 3 


4.1 


10.3 


Ann Arbor 


Black 


6.7 


1.9 


4.7 


Battle Creek 


Black 


18.5 


3.5 


9.9 


Grand Rapids 


Black 


9.1 


3.8 


12.9 


Jackson 


Black 


11.4 


3.6 


10.5 


Kalamazoo 


Black 


9.1 


3.2 


11.5 


Lansing 


Black 


8.4 


3.4 


9.9 


Muskegon 


Black 


12.3 


3.7 


11.4 


Saginaw 


Black 


20.5 


3.3 


8.6 




Spanish 


5.8 




8.5 


Charlevoix County 


Indian 


NA 


10.7 


NA 


Delta County 


Indian 


NA 


10.5 


NA 



*"It's Good Business - Good For Business, A Guide for Utliizlnq an Untapped Manjutwer 
Resource, " Manocjcnient Assistance Program, Michigan State Cnaniber of CoiiuiiGrce, 
Lansing, 1^)72. 
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TABLE VI- -Percentage of Employed Persons In Blue-Collar Occupations Below 
iho Crafts man- Foreman Category and In Domestic Service In 
Selected Michigan Areas: April 1970* 



Geographic 



Remainder 
of central 



Rural 



area 


CMPA 


cities 


Suburbs 


NDnfarm 


Farm 


Upper Peninsula 


i\A 


38 • 0 




45 . 5 


49.2 


Northern Lower 












Peninsula 


NA 


36.0 




43 . 7 


48.9 


Bean Belt 




33.6 




45.5 


49.1 


Southern Lower 












Peninsula 












Non-SMSA 


NA 


41.1 




45.2 


47.4 


SMSAs 












R<iy City 


48.4 


41.0 


34.5 


43.8 


51.5 


Saginaw 


63.6 


37.8 


32.1 


42.0 


47.6 


Muskegon- 












Muskegon Hts. 


63.9 


45.7 


34.0 


46.0 


58.4 


Flint 


62.4 


41 .3 


39.1 


43.3 


45.6 


Grand Rapids 


53.6 


34.8 


34.4 


41.9 


49.4 


Lansing 


44.4 


34.2 


29.3 


38.0 


42.3 


Detroit 


61.1 


34.7 


29.7 


36.3 


39.9 


Ann Arbor 




21.0 


43.8 


36.4 


41.0 


Kalamazoo 


60.4 


34.4 


32.1 


39.5 


40.6 


Jackson 


53.7 


36.9 


35.3 


42.2 


45.5 


*Michicjdn State Economic Record, 
August, 1972, p. 7. 


Michigan State University, 


East Lansing, July- 



For Instance, In the Jackson CMPA where the Incidence of poverty was, 
by definition above 12.5%, the "percentage of persons employed In blue- 
ciollar occupations below the craftsman-foreman category and In domestic 
service in selected Michigan areas" was 53.7%, whereas in the remainder 
of the city the employment in this category was 36.9% and in the suburbs 
it was even lower. 
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incidence of poverty among families was 12.5% or greater. CMPA's also 
include tracts that are not in the central city if they have a poverty Incidence 
of 12.5% or more and are adjacent to the clty.)^ In addition to tho increuso 
of people and employment opportunity away from the CMPA, automation 
also has helped to deplete the number of low-skill jobs. 

In the CMPA's there Is a high Incidence of workers with obso- 
lescent skills, high rates of adults needing employment In the face of 
declining job bases, low labor force participation and deep poverty. 

According to Table VII, the proportion of minorities in pn.>frs:;ion.il , 
technical, clerical and craftsman occupations substantially Increased 
between 1960 and 1970. It would appear that the high concentration of 
non-white males In the operatives, service and laborer occupational groups 
during tho I960's has declined to some extent so that there are bettor 
opportunities for minority workers across occupational areas. 

For non-white women, the biggest Increases are In the operatlvos, 
clerical and professlonal-technlcc " ■'ccupotlonal areas. 

Table VIII shows non-trnnsport operatives to be the predominant 
occupational urea for all three male minority groups; however, for the 
t<nal population, tho craftsmen and foreman occuuatlon.s runk sc^cond for 
Black'] and Indians; the Spanish Language male work forco in rliistorod 
In tho protp.'-slon il technical and kindred worker occupatlonol uroup oiJ 
their secondary oc cupational category. Tho secondary cluster for the 
total male population Is non-transport operatives. 

Professional, technical and kindred male workers are the third 
category for the population as a whole, second for the Spanish Language, 
fourth for the Indians, but seventh for Blacks. Another category with some 
variance 1? non-form managers and administrators. Although it Is ranked 
.ourtli for tho population, for Indians It Is sixth, and for Blacks and Spanish 
LampJcKjo It is runked eighth. 

In tho female occupational category, the rankings arc similar 
to Cuch other, with all groups ranking clerical occupations first, ox(^(}[)t 
tho female Indians, who ranked service occupation;' fir;'-t. 
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TABLE VII— Non-White Proportion in Various Occupations for Males and 
Females in 1970, 1960 and 1950 for Michigan* 



Males - % Females - % 



Professional Technical 



1970 


6 5 


1 9 ^^ 
1 ^ • 1/ 


1960 


2 5 




1950 


1 7 

Ami 


9 ft 


Managers , Proprietors 






1970 


2.8 


i • o 


1960 


1 .5 


o • o 


1950 


1 6 




Clerical 






1970 


6.3 


97 Q 


1960 


3 . 6 


7 


1950 


3.9 




Sales 






1970 


2.0 


o • u 


1960 


2 . 1 


9 


1950 


1 .5 


2 n 


Craftsmen 






1970 


15 2 


1 4 


1 960 


4 2 


0 • u 


1950 


3 7 




Ooera tives 






1970 


4.5 


15.6 


1960 


11.0 


8 7 


1950 


9.7 


7.5 


Private Housework 






197JJ 






1960 




31.7 


1950 




33.7 


Service 






1970 (Including private household) 


12.2 


20. 1 


i960 


15.1 


1 5 . fi 


1950 


14.2 


i 3 . b 


Laborers 






1970 (except farm) 


10.0 


US 


I960 


19.0 


19. H 


1950 


20.2 


18.5 


Farm Laborers 






1970 


0.4 


U.4 



*U. S, Census, l9Lu\ 1960 and 1970 
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tabu: vm- Dlsirlbutlun of Total*. Indian, Black and Spanish Languagc**Kmployment In 
Michigan. 1970. (Selected Categories) 





Rank Order of Minority Employment 






OccupiJtlon Group 


Total 
Male 


Percent 


Indians** 

Detroit* 

Male 


Black 

SMSA 

Male 


Soanish 

■ > 1 %■ W ^ W 

SMSA 

Male 


Pr.-)f(>'iKhm,il technical 
and kindred workers 


13.6% 


3 


4 


7 


2 


Man^ners and adminis- 
trators except farm 


9.2 


4 


6 


8 


8 


Sales workers 


6.0 


7 


8 


9 


9 


Clerlccil and kindred 
workers 


6.7 


6 


7 


6 




Craftsmen and foremen 


33.0 


I 


2 


2 


3 


Operatives except 
transport 


20.4 


2 


1 


I 


I 


Transport operatives 


2.6 


9 




5 


6 


Laborers, except farm 


5.7 


8 


3 


4 


4 


Farmers and farm 
managers 


1.4 


10 




12 


11 


Farm laborers and 
foremen 


.6 


11 


9 


10 


10 


Scrvtro workers , except 

di imcstUs 


7.8 


5 


5 


3 


•i 


Prlv.ito household 


.0 


12 




11 


5 


Hoirdressers 


12 


Female 


Female 


Female 


Female 


Professional, technical 
and kindred workers 


15.2 


3 


4 


4 


4 


Managers and adminis- 
trators, except farm 


3.0 




7 


6 


6 


Sales workers 


8.1 




5 


7 


5 


C!prlr/»1 and kindred 
worker^i 


35.2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Craftsmen and foremen 


1.7 




9 


9 


7 


Operatives, except 
transport 


12 .5 


4 


3 Includes 
transport 


3 


3 


Transport operatives 


.7 






10 


11 


Laborers, except farm 


1.0 




6 


8 


10 


r<irniprr^ and farm 
I'l.in'Ujcrs 


.2 






12 


12 


Parr;: liborr-rr^ 'ind forf^rnon 


.3 




8 


11 


9 


Sorvlc-'' workers , oxcpt 
'\ •.'•iP;;tifS 


19.3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


lYiv It'' •• juaehoH 


2,6 




4 




8 


Halrdrojsers rind 
c.>srMetoloylsts 





*V. S. Census 1970. 

**netalleu Characteristics, Michigan Bureau of the Census, 1972, p. 724. 
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Barriers to Minority Employment 

The Michigan State Chamber of Commerce Instituted a management 
assistance team project In 1972 to help businesses become aware of problems 
of the disadvantaged— notably minorities. 

"There are distinct barriers to employment of untrained, 
unskilled, inexperienced Individuals that comprise the bulk 
of disadvantaged people. Some are inadvertent. Some are 
designed. Some are artificial. Some are natural. "'^ 

Primary barriers to these unskilled, but potentially skill- 
ful persons, can be classified as Individual, environmental 
and Institutional. Examples of Individual barriers are: 

Limited education 
Inability to read or write 
Functional illiteracy 
Little or no work experience 
No marketable skills 
No work orientation 
Inability to express Ideas 
Poor personal appearance 

Examples of environmental barriers constitute such factors 
as: 

Distance of business from the residential areas 

where the disadvantaged are concentrated 

Inadequate transportation 

Cost of getting to and from work 

Housing patterns 

Unfavorable neighborhood conditions 
Paucity of child care center 

Examples of institutional barriers are these: 

Ap'^lication forms and testing 

Lack of educational assistance and promotion 
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Lack of concern for cultural differences 
Lack of opportunity to achieve success 
Quick Judgment durin • hiring, Interview and 
orientation 

Methods used to advertise jobs 

Establishing "artificial" barriers in job requirements 

Lack of involvement In affirmative action programs 

"Institutional barriers are created by employers. They 
are controlled by employers. They can be changed by employers." 



Unemployment 



Michigan's unemployment rates generally have been high thdn 
the nation's at large. For example, In 1971 the rate of unemployment In 
Michigan was 13.9% , while in the entire nation it was only 9.9%. 

Also, the gap between Black and white unemployment rates 
has been wider In Michigan than In the nation. In 1971, cgaln, the gap 
was 5.4% in the United States and 6.9% In Michigan. Statistics show 
relatively more Black males In the civilian labor force here than nationally 
In all age groups except those 65 years and older. ^ 

The state's annual and monthly average unemployment rates 
hide pockets of high unemployment, especially In the larger cities. Further- 
more, these data obscure the fact that certain groups of workers experience 
high rates of unemployment. Th?.s Is particularly true for non-whites 
and youth. According to the guidelines published by the United States 
Labor Department: 

A labor area in which the current and anticipated local labor 
supply substantially exceeds labor requirements Is classified 
as an area of "substantial unemployment" . An area is placed 
in this category when (1) unemployment In the area Is equal 
to 6% or more of the work force, discounting seasonal or tem- 
porary factors, and (2) It Is anticipated that the rate of unem- 
ployment during the next two months will remain at (>% or more, 
discounting temporary or seasonal factors. 
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A Iflbor area or a city of 250,000 or more poF)ulatlon or county 
may bo classified as an area of persistent unemployment when 
unemployment during the most recent calendar year has averaged 
6% or moro of the work force and the rate of unemployment 
has: (1) averaged 6% or more and has been at least 50% above 
the national average for three of the preceding four calendar 
years or (3) avoraged 6% or mora and has been at least 100% 
above the national average of one of the preceding two years. ^ 

Fifty-seven labor areas in Michigan, either cities or counties, had substantial 
or persistent levels of unemployment in 1973 . Map V shows the unemploy- 
ment rate for selected counties In Michigan, 1972. In early 1974, Muskegon, 
Battle Creek, and Detroit were of the Code D classification, which means 
an unemployment rate between 6.0 and 8.9%. Flint, Kalamazoo, Lansing- 
East Lansing, Grand Rapids, and Saginaw, all were in the C group, meaning 
unemployment rates between 3.0 and i.9%. However, because of the 
energy crisis it is is quite likely that these unemployment figures are extremely 
conservative. Since 1967, the U.S. Bureau of the Census has published 
employment figures and employment estimates for large states and since 
1968 for large SMSA's. An advantage of the census tabulations Is the 
light they shed on the racial characteristics of the Michigan work force. 

In 1967 the unemployment rate for Blick:? and other minorities 
was 3.3 times the rate for whites. (See Table IX.) In 1971 it was twice 
the white rate. A similar pattern applies at the national level. The Black 
unemployment rate averages about double that for white. The same pattern 
emerges from statistics lor Detroit. 



ERIC 



Edrnlnqs 



Tie median income for Michigan Black families in 1970 was 
$R , 501 and for white familte:' $12 , 243 . Table X indicates the median 
family income and per capita Income for Indians are lower than any of the 
other minority groups. Blacks and Indians have the highest percentage 
of families with earnings under $3,000. As tho percentage of total Michigan 
family Income increase^, there is a correlation in the rate of increase 
in earnings between the total population and the Spanish Language Population, 
whereas the Blacks and Indians reach a lessor level of earnings at a lesser 
rate.^ 
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MAP V -- UNEMPLOYMENT RATE SELECTED COUNTIES, MICHIGAN, 1972* 




Unemployment Rate 



Areas containing pre- 
dominantly Indian mlncilty ^^la^i 
population 




Areas containing pre- 
dominantly Black and 
Spanish Language 
Population minorities 

Areas containing pre- 
dominantly Black mlnorlty\2ii 

poDulatlon 

Areas containing pre- 
dominantly Chlcano 
minority population 



*• O T •Aft I 

lyj^M ( 



ERIC 



♦Michigan Emoloyment :jecurlt7 Commission, Research and Statistics Division. 
Labor Market Analysis Section, 1972 



TABLE IX — Black and W ite Unemployment Rates for Michigan, Detroit Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area and City of Detroit: 1967-1971* 



Area and Year 



Total 



Unemployment Rate 
Black 



V.Tilte 



Michigan 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 

Detroit SMSA 
19^68 
1969 
1970 
1971 



1 



4.1 
3.9 
4.0 
6.7 
7.6 



3.8 
4.1 
7.0 
8.4 



11.0 
8.2 
7.6 
12.1 
13.9 



7.5 
7.9 
U. 4 
13.9 



3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
6.1 
6.9 



3.0 
3.2 
6.1 
7.3 



City of Detroit 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 



5.1 
5.5 
8.2 
lO.O 



7.3 
8.5 
1 1.9 
14.2 



3.9 
3.9 
6.1 
7.5 



♦Manpower Report of the President, 1972 

1. Induces Waynr , Oakland and Macomb Counties. Data for 1967 are not 
avalloljle . 
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TABLE X--Medldn Family and Per Capita Income In Michigan, 1970* 







Total 




Indian 




Black 


Spanish 
Language 


Tnt";^! Pamllles 


2 


190 269 




3 .355 




219 942 




Median Family 
Income 


$ 


11,032 


$ 


7,955 


$ 


8,501 


$ 9 , H J 7 


Per Capita Income 


$ 


3,373 


$ 


2,164 


$ 


2,405 


$ 2,469 


% Earning less 
than $3,000/yr 




163,554 
7.5% 




482 
14.4% 




39,233 
16.0% 


1.762 
7.0% 


% Earning more 
than $10,000/yr 


1, 


252,509 
57.2% 




750 
22.0% 




86, 140 
39.2% 


13, 170 
48.4% 


Earning more than 
$15,000/yr 




584,204 
26.7% 




398 
11.9% 




32,922 
15.0% 


479 
19.1% 



*1970 Socio-Economlc Data, Michigan Civil Rights Commission, 1973 . 
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Clcnerall/, mlnorltlos resldlncj in Mlchlcjdn melropolltan aroas 
ojrn ir.oro Unn minority workers doing similar work In the nation js a 
whole. (Sn^' i'.ihlG XI . ) Also In Michigan the earnings dlfferontlal between 
minority and white worker Is smaller than the national differential. Black 
family Income In Michigan was 75% of the average for whites; for the nation 
as a whole the figure was 61%. A factor Is that In Michigan earnings are 
greatly Influenced by the payrolls of the automotive manufacturers. 

There are exceptions to Michigan's higher wage pattern and 
smaller earnings differential between whites and minorities. The median 
earning of Black secretaries In Michigan, for example, is below the national 
figure for females of either race. 

Michigan's domestic dressmakers earn less than do dressmakers 
In the nation as a whole. The differential In wages between whites and 
Blacks Is greater for Michigan firemen and police officers than for those 
of the United States . 

Within the law-enforcement system minority employees are 
under-represented. It Is claimed that the relationship between minority 
pooplG and the police would likely improve if there were more minority 
policemen employed by Michigan cities. The following chart summarizes 
the situation in Michigan. (See Table XII.) 

The pay differential between fliemen and policemen In this 
state Is partly the result of difficulties Blacks are said to encounter in 
promotional opportunity within these public services. Blacks are under- 
represented in both occupational categories. They hold 5.8% of the police 
and detective job:; and 1.9% of the jobs as firemen while accounting for 
9.2% of the total employed in this state.'' Generally, there Is a gap 
between the earnings of Spanish Language citizens and the general population 
within a vjiven occupational area. Analysis of data in Table XIII shows 
lower earnings for Spanish Language Population in areas such as physician 
(probably because of the smaller percentage of Spanish speaking in private 
practice), engineer, machinist, secretary, nurse aide, waitress, sales 
clerk and materials handler. Other Information Indicates similar disparities 
for foremen, truck drivers, machine operators, cleaning service workers, 
bookkee[)ers and assemblers. This table shows earnings are comparatively 
good fc)r the Spanish Language Population in the occupational areas of 
teachers, registered nurses and typists. 
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TABLE XIII— Median Earnings of Year Ro" si Spanish Language Population 

and Total Work Force in Michigan, by Sex, Selected Occupations: 
1970 Census.* 



MALES 



FEMALES 




c 




0) 
cn 

5i 




1= Spanish Language Population 



CD = Population, Michigan 
♦U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970. Michigan State Employment Security 
Commission, 1971 . 
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According to statistics published by the Michigan Civil Rights 
Commission in 1973, the median income for a Spanish speaking family 
was $9«817; per capita income was $2,469. 
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Poverty 

By 1970, 24 million Americans, 12.2 percent of the population, were 
poor. In Michigan, over 250,000 households*, representing 9,4 percent of 
the state's population, received Incomes below the poverty level of $3,338 
tn 1969. (See Table XIV.) 

Poverty tends to be concentrated among three groups: families with 
female heads of household, non-whites and unrelated individuals past age 
6S. While Michigan poverty groups tend to have characteristics similar to 
poor persons nationally, the rate of increase in the number of poor female 
heads of families has been greater In Michigan than for the nation as a 
whole. Most of Michigan's poor live in the core of the large cities. 

Among the state's ten metropolitan areas, only Ann Arbor has been 
spared the worst aspects of the poverty syndrome. The 1970 census shows 
that one in every four poor families in Michigan resided In one of the state's 
CMPA's. Detroit alone contained nearly 20 percent of the total. (See 
Table XV.) 

In 1970 74 percent of the families in the Detroit CMPA were Black. 
Figures for Muskegon-Muskegon Heights, Flint and Grand Rapids were 71 
percent, 66 percent and 40 percent respectively.^ Officials in the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission and the State Department of Social Services 
stated during Interviews that much of the poverty In CMPA's, with the excep- 
tion of white families 65 years of age or older. Is among Blacks, Spanish 
Language Population and Indians. 

A significant proportion of suburban poverty as well as that In the 
central cities outside of the CMPA's Is probably transitory In nature, such 
as breadwinners temporarily out of work or with abnormally low Incomes for 
other reasons. This Is largely a white phenomenon. 



♦Appendix B of Detailed Characteristics; Michiqian , Bureau of the Census, 
provides a definition ^or both "household" and "family". "A household In- 
cludes J 11 the persons who occupy a group of rooms or a single room which 
constitutes a housing unit";.. ."A family consists of a household head and 
one or more other persons living In the same household who are related to 
the horid by blood, marriage or adoption." 
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These characteristics place many minority families In stress situa- 
tions. Factors which have surfaced In recent months may Intensify the 
difficulties. There are more stringent regulations for public assistance 
which occasionally deprive those whose need Is greatest. Accelerating food 
and fuel costs promise to have a far more disastrous effect upon those at 
the "bottom" economically than on all other persons. 



TABLE XIV—Famllles with Incomes Below the 1970 Poverty Level, 
Michigan* 





Total^ 
2, 190,256 


Indian^ 
3,355 


Black ^ 
219,942 


Spanish 
Language 
25, 136 


White 
1,961,869 


Number of families 
with Income below 
the 1970 POVERTY 
level 


160,034 


594 


42,202 


2,404 


117,306 


% of all families 


7.4% 


17.7% 


19.2% 


9.6% 


5.7% 


Mean Family Income 


$1,862 


$1,493 


$1,984 


$2,289 


$1,815 


% on Public Assistance 23.4% 


43.9% 


43.7% 


33.5% 


12.7% 


Mean Fa nlly Size 


3.70 


4.6 


4.31 


4.87 


N. A. 


% with Female Head 


38.9% 


43.9% 


61.8% 


34.9% 


26.0% 



*U. S. Census 1970 



1 1970 Socio Economic Data, Michigan Civil Rights Commission, 1973 

2 U. S. Census, 1970 
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TABLE XV -rcverty in Michigan: 1970 Census* 



Conce itrated 


(i) 




w) 




Motropoluan 


Remainder 




Rural 




Poverty 


of Central 


Suburban 






GeooraDhtc Area Areas 


Cities 


Areas 


MOQxarm 


rartn 


Number of FamlUes Below Poverty Threshhold 








Upper renlnsula 


4 . 170 




4.676 


493 


Northern lower 










peninsula 


2, 560 




9.813 


1.769 


oean Beit 


2 . 628 




5,322 


1.611 


Southern lower 










peninsula 










NOn*oIvidA 


7, 4D4 




in ddA 
iu, •mo 


2 U ! 
6 . >c 1 


S MSA's 






Bay uiiy io> 




JdD 


AA\ 

1 


i J O 


bj^inaw «,4^^ 


1 , 021 






* / > 


Muskegon- 










Muskegon HtSt B94 


782 






7n 


Flint 3.012 


1.810 


1 f ^ 3 -I 


i . n H w 


J c • 


Grand Rapids 2,^78 


1,962 


1 fl^ 7 
i , 04 ' 


1 d 1 Q 
1 . ■1 1 7 




Lansing 840 


1 , 644 






MOO 


Detroit 31,582 


23. 1 40 


11, 1 4 J 


t ono 


J uo 


Ann Arbor 0 


988 






t fin 


Kalamazoo $39 


949 


£.11 

oJ 1 


><0 


1 2 1 
1 c 1 


Jackson 632 


464 


4 / J 


/ iO 


1 2Q 


Michigan total 41,424 


50, 176 


1 7 . J JU 


dn nod 

•IW, 1J7*I 


H ^d 1 


Incidence of Poverty - Per Cent 










Upper Peninsula 


1!.0 




13.9 


12. i 


Non*»ern lower 










penlns'jia 


**.5 




13.4 


12. i 


Bean Belt 


b.9 




9.5 


10.3 


Southern lownr 










pAntnsul^ 










Non-SMSA 


8.4 




8.0 


7.6 


SMSAs: 










Bay City 16.1 


7.1 


4.8 


6.4 


6.0 


Saginaw 23.3 


S.4 


4.8 


5.2 


S.8 


M^i<?ice.ion- 










Muskegon Hts. 2'.0 


6.9 


4.2 


7.8 


5.5 


nin? 17.5 


S.5 


4.2 


5.3 


7.3 


Gran-i Rapids 20.2 


5.4 


4.8 


5.2 


5.8 


Lansing 17.3 


S.8 


4.8 


S.i 


7.0 


n©;r'^it •) 


4.3 


3.5 


4.7 


6.'; 


Ann Arnor 


4.7 


5.7 


4.$ 


ft. 9 




6.2 


3.8 


S.O 


6.8 


lackson It.S 


S.9 


4.7 


'^.6 


5.3 


Mlciiiaan :oMl 2C. 8 


5.6 


^? 


8.S 


8.5 



♦ iy^^rhp^n St/i^fl tronomic ftacord . Vol. 14. No. 4. July-Augasl. 1972. 

(i) Th*» cl«M«ificaiion 'rerraindcr of central city" applies to the non- 
CMPS tactions of cities of 50.000 or more. 



in Th*» Hubtirhs are comprised of the urban population residing out" 
..I'll. I or.tral ruiou. in t^e SMSA*». 

(0 \i .fn\ iar.'.: rcsidonta ire those living on platea of iO or more 
.vf/>;; from ■ 'hich s.il/'s Qi farm products amounted to S'^O or more 
m thr- vta mg f lior.naf year ir on ;Maces of loss rh<in Jt) -^rres 
fr';v A^ic* 'dies of f,u:- products amounted to 525C or :r.ore l:^ 
•.ho i*re(0t a9 year. ' Othor^: living in rural area$ oru c.hssified 
as nonfarfii lesidents. 
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In effect, most of the public assistance designated for minorities Is In 
the category, Aid to Dependent Children (ADC). This is true for Blacks 
and Spanish Language Population, according to Table XVI. The distribution 
for Indians seems to be somewhat evenly distributed between Medlcare- 
Medlcald and the other categorical aid programs. The majority of aid Is 
given to Black recipients — 44. 2% of the state total as compared to 1. y% . 
for Spanish Language and .4% for Indians. 
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S^ST COPY AVA 

TABLE «W-Indlan, Black and Spanish Language Public Assistance Recipients: ^^UlOii 
Selected Counties, Michigan 1973* 



Total Recipients 
All Programs 



Old Age Asslstancei 
Aid to Blind, Aid to 
Disabled, Aid to 
Dependent Children 



Aid to Medically Needy 
(Medicare. Medicaid) _ 



County 



Indian 



Indian 



Indian 



Counties which have 2% or more Indian welfare recipients 



Entire State 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


Alger 


2.8 


2.9 


1.9 


Antrim 


3.2 


3.5 


2.0 


Arenac 


2.3 


1.8 


4.7 


Baraga 


14.4 


15.7 


10.8 


Benzie 


3.9 


4.2 


3.3 


Charlevoix 


4.0 


4.3 


3.5 


Chippewa 


14. 1 


13.3 


17.0 


Delta 


2.3 


2.7 


0.9 


Gogebic 


5.6 


6.6 


3.5 


Iosco 


2.1 


2.2 


1.9 


Iron 


2.3 


3.2 


0.3 


Isabella 


5.2 


5.9 


2.7 


Lenawee 


10.7 


9.8 


12.6 


Mackinac 


10.7 


10.5 


11.2 


Shiawassee 


4.0 


3.8 


4.7 



Counties which have 20% or more Black welfare recipients 
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County 


Black 




Black 


Black 


Entire State 


44 


.2 


47.6 


19.6 


Berrten 


53 


.7 


57.5 


25.8 


Cass 


31 


. 1 


33.4 


17. 1 


Genesee 


A r 
*» • 


. 8 


48.3 


17.7 


Ingham 


22 


. 6 


24.0 


8.0 


Jackson 


21 


.0 


23.3 


7.3 


Kalamazoo 


29 


.6 


33.2 


10.2 


Kent 


32 


.8 


25.6 


11.3 


Lake 


52 


.5 


54.8 


44.8 


Muskegon 


39 


.4 


42. 1 


18.0 


Oakland 


22 


.9 


25.1 


8.2 


Saginaw 


47 


.8 


50.3 


17.4 


Van Buren 


23 


.2 


25.3 


10.6 


Wayne 


71 


.2 


74.5 


41.0 



Counties which have 6% or more Spanish Language welfare recipients 

County Spanish Language Spanish Lang uage Spanish Language 



Entire State 

B.v/ 

Gratiot 

Lenawee 

Oceana 

Ottaw.^ 

Sa7in-3'// 

Sanilac 



1.9 

6.6 
7.5 

14.0 
9.8 
8.0 

10.0 
7.5 



2.0 

7.2 

9.2 
14.4 
10.4 

9.4 
10.4 

7.5 



1.3 

2.9 
2.8 
11.4 
5.5 
3.8 
4.6 
7. 1 



•Michigan Department of Social Service: Form A-28, 1973. 
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Minority Owned Business 



In 1970, there were 8,112 minority-owned businesses In Michigan. 
The majority were concentrated In the retail and service sectors. Almost 
half of the firms In retail trades were operated by the owners and averaged 
$11,000 a year In sales. Over three-fourths of the firms In the service 
sector had no employees and annual average receipts of $6,000. 

Minority firms are not a major factor In any Industry. Although 
they constitute 17 percent of the American population, Blacks, Spanish 
Language Population and Indians own only 4 percent of the bi'^iness firms 
In the country. 

In Michigan, food stores, gasoline stations, eating and drinking 
places and personal service establishments (such as beauty shops, 
barber shops, and laundry and dry cleaning firms) account for over one 
third of all minority businesses, or as New Detroit calls them, "Mom 
and Pop" businesses. 

Small businesses, traditionally, have depended on commercial 
banking Institutions and the Small Business Administration as primary 
sources of financing. In the past, bank lending policies and guidelines 
usually placed a high priority on safety of the principal of the loan. 
As a result, loan ^e^•.lests from firms with poor earnings or new firms with 
no track record were usually rejected. Thus, unless there was strong 
government backing, (usually the SBA), minority businesses had much 
difficulty In fulfilling requirements and securing loans from commercial 
sources. However, It should be noted that some banks, especially In 
the Detroit area, are In the vanguard In providing minority persons with 
loans they need to start up a business. 

Table XVTI Indicates that SBA loans and guarantees In Wayne 
County show a st«ady Increase In loans to Metropolitan Detroit, but 
after peaking In 1970, minority loans declined In 1971 and again In 1972. 
In Table XVIII SB/- loans and guarantees for the State of Michigan show 
gradual Increase In minority loans from $6.9 million In 1969 to $9.1 
million In 1972. However, for the general population, the Increase was 
from $17.8 million In 1969 to $48.9 million In 1972. 



so 




ERIC 




ERIC 
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Black-owned banks comprise 0.16 percent of the total number 
of commercial banks. Their total assets amounted to 0.05 percent of 
all commercifll bank assets. Even more Important, lesser emphasis 
was placed on loans for commercial and industrial purposes than on 
loans for real estate and Individual purposes. The reason Is the financial 
basis of most minority-owned banks Is not broad enough to support any 
large scale risk, such as loans to ghetto enterprises. Black banks cannot 
take up the slack in business lending to Inner city enterprises. There 
appears little likelihood they will have a major role In the development 
of urban areas In the near future, although their potential will grow. 
In 1971, total deposits of minority banks In Michigan were less than 
$600 million. 

In 1970, $176 million In SBA minority loans were placed, representing 
6,744 loans (39 percent of the total number of SBA loans, but only 20 
pe'-cent of the dollar value), the largest portion of which was from the 
Economic Opportunity Loan program. 

To assist small businesses, the SBA helped develop the Small 
Business Investment Corporation, (SBIC), In 1958. However, because 
of red tape, inability to raise additional capital, marginal operations 
and little evidence of loans to minority owned firms, the Minority Enterprise 
Small Business Investment Corporation (MESBIC) was formed to serve 
as a conduit whereby the skills and finances of large and medium-sized 
national corporations could be utilized to assist disadvantaged entrepreneurs. 

The MESBIC concept has been enlarged and several community 
groups have Initiated their own MESBIC's. 

Life Insurance companies as a source of long term capital for 
small businesses have restricted their Joans to those companies which 
offer property to be mortgaged as collateral and have continuous profit 
records of at least five years. Usually, life Insurance company placement 
Involves the sale of securities directly to one or to a group of financial 
Institutions rather than being offered to the public for sale. Investment 
policies of life insurance companies are largely determined by statute, 
but maU.tenance of equity and preservation of principal are of paramount 
Importance. Thus, only certain small businesses are eligible for life 
insurance company loans and most of these loans are for housing. 
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To a large degree, minority- owned businesses have only recently 
obtained capital through existing channels. Conventional financing 
Institutions have been conservative In lending to minority entrepeneurs . 
If the gap in financing Is to be closed, enlightened financing policies 
and programs will have to be put into practice. 
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V - THE SURVIVAL CYCLE— HEALTH 



Introduciion 

fledlth is considered to be one of the prime indicators of the 
survival cycle, while mental health — like public order — is thought to 
reflect the conditions of the survival cycle. Drug abuse, suicides, 
homicides, accidents, hypertension are all considered to be indices of 
mental health. Since mental health can have a direct bearing on one's 
overall health, this paper has not separated the two topics into separate 
chapters, but has discussed them jointly. 

A complex of factcs influence the health of a person, including 
nutrition, physical environment and preventive medical care. The studies 
described in this section suggest that these factors are likely to be at a 
comparatively substandard level for Indians, Blacks, and the Spanish 
Language Population In Michigan. 

New Detroit, In 1973, cited other factors that affect health 
Including those which influence accessibility to medical treatment, such 
as ability to pay for treatment and the ability to arrange transportation 
to a source of medical care. 

Life Expectancy 

Whites live longer than non-whites. According to figures 
published by the Michigan Department of Public Health, the life expec- 
tancy for non-white males Is decreasing; however, there Is a slight 
increase for non-white females.^ 

Table XIX — Life Expectancy - Detroit Residents 





ALL RACES 


WH 


ITE 


NON 


-\ ilTF 


Years 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1969 


63.4 


71.4 


65. 7 


73.5 


bO.9 


68.9 


1970 


63.3 


72.0 


69.8 


74.2 


60.8 


69.6 



♦Michigan Fleolth Survey: Detroit Echo Program, Detroit City Health 
Department, 19 71 
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Although comparable data is not available on Michigan Indians 
and Spanish Language Population, The New York Times gave these figures 
on life cxpectnncy:* 

2 

American Indian 47 years 

ivIeAicdM Amei icdn 58 years 

Included as an Appendix to this Chapter is an unpublished paper 
by Dr. Kurt Gorwitz titled "Michigan's Health: An Analysis of Status, 
Issues and Needs in the 1970' s." This paper is an integral part of the 
Chapter on Health. The paper provides an excellent analysis of the 
present status and trends of health in Michigan. 



Age of Population 

Table V-1 is a frequency distribution table which portrays graphically 
the comparative age distributions among the four ethnic groups presented. 
The socond table (Table V-2) provides a detailed summary of the actual num- 
ber within each five year age range. It should be noted that white males 
have the highest median age, the Spanish Language are the youngest popu- 
lation with the youngest median age and the smallest population over sixty 
five. The Indians display growth in the young years but a hard-to- explain 
loss in the middle years, perhaps due to the misidentlfication of many 
Indians of middle age who may be classified as white. 



Infant Mortality 

There was a decrease in infant deaths among whites between 
1960 and 19 70; for Blacks, however, there was an increase. The figures 
below illustrate this. 

Infant Deaths: 1961 1971 



Indians 14 13 

Black 711 843 

White 3,873 2,294 



Comparable figures are not available for Spanish Language 
Population because they were classified as white In 1971 for statistical 
purposes by the Michigan Department of Public Health. In a study done 
by the Governor's Commission on Indian Affairs In 1971, 19% of Michigan 
Indians who participated in the study indicated they had children who 
died at birth or within the first year after birth. ^ 



*Informatlon from the Michigan Department of Public Health was provided 
by Kurt Gorv/itz, Scl. D. , former Chief, Center for Health Statistics, 
Michigan Department of Public Health. 
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TABLE XX— Distribution of the Michigan Population by Race and Sex, 1970 




Age (In Years) 



White 
— Black 
rndlan 

m,mmm Spaolsh LaHgudge Population 
(Figures on left are percentages) 
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Immunizatton s 

Stii.ii'.J:; rsl^ovv tli.u ■looqrrtrhlc areas within cities contalnlnq con- 
centrated nunibor? of non-whitos are usually under-lmmunizGd. Cities In 
Michigan exhlbltlnq these characteristics Include Muskegon, Lansing, 
Detroit. Flint >nd Grand R.ipldf? . 

Thn laraor^t concentration of Blacks, Spanish Language Population 
and Indi.i-^s aro in Detroit. The Michigan Department of Public Health, 
Center for Health Statistics for Michigan Indicates the Detroit SMSA shows 
adequate levels of immunization for diptherio (72% immunl2!ed vs. 65% 
desired leveT and pertussis (67% vs. 65%>, slightly less than adequtite 
for polio (63% vs. 5-id significantly below desired levels for tetanus 

{7rA vs. 100%' and me-isles (29% vs. 9 0%>. The lowest levels of Immunl- 
j^atlon f'lll within the concontrnted metropolitan poverty areas with rates 
as low as ^^2% for diptheria, 48% for pertussis, 51% for tetanus, 31% for 
polio and 11% for measles.^ These same results were obtained by Dr. Felipe 
Ruiz in a study of tho Spanish Language Population community of South- 
western Detroit in 19 72. 



Venereal Diseases 

Although data are usually underestimates of the problem, venereal 
diseases have climbed tremendously in the United States. Studies of health 
records in Detroit (197^ and Flint (1973^ reveal that reported cases are 
usually concontratod in central city areas. However, such data obtained 
from fare-to-face interviews aro questionable for use as true indicators.'' 

Dr. Ruiz''^s*udy of the Southwestern Detroit Spanish Language 
commvinity and an ir.vostiqition of thirty-four Spanish Language families 
resldinq m th "; Cristo Rey Community of Lansing done by Carol Llndstrom^ 
suggest nhat cont'ictinq venereal disease Is possible because of the non- 
use of family planning devices by respondents who participated in the 
studios . 

Dat i T/'i! l.ibln from tho Center for Health Statistics, Michigan 
Department of tl<^»'ilfh, indicitos an increase of syphillis and gonorrhea 
cases between 10^)1 and 1971. Tho figures below suggest that although 
thf;ro h is :;oon i ':remer.dous increase in the incidence of venereal disease 
by both whites ind IjI^tcKs, the death rate has been lowered. The figures 
■ \l:;ri sho'.v -i n'^' i for -i hoalth delivery system aimed at reducing the 
inr:rio;i'-t-> of »':<'.S'^ s'jci il d;s'''asps. 
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SyphilUs and Gonorrhea Cases and Deaths, Whites and 
Blacks, 1961 and 1971, Michigan.* 

Whites Blacks 

Cases Deaths Cases Dee'hs 

1971 11,396 14 15.491 3 

1961 4,645 54 8,079 23 

* Michigan Department of Public Health, Center for Health Statistics, 1973. 



Hospital Services 

In 1965 the average patient's cost for a day In the hospital was 
$45. 00. Now the cost Is Just over $105.30— an Increase of over 130%. 
Ten years ago the average hospital stay cost $300.00. Today It airounts 
to about $800. 00. 

A recent study of the ten largest cities In the nation pointed out 
that the Detroit area has fewer doctors per capita than any major metropolitan 
area in the country with one doctor for every 591 residents. In some areas 
there Is only one doctor for every 12,000 people, 

A significant number of physicians are not "front line" family 
physicians, but are specialists with hospital-based practices. While 
the highest concentration of health care professionals is found within 
the inner cities. Indications are that the population nearest to t*^em does 
not seem to find the resources available or accessible or most appropriately 
suited to their needs. Areas within th Inner cities show particularly low 
contact with physicians for families receiving annual medical check-ups, 
suggesting that residents are not receiving preventive medical services 
but are restricted to the use of acute care. These same areas also show 
the lowest use of dental services. H 



Ten-State Nutrition Survey 

The Ten-State Nutrition Study about Blacks and Spanish Language 
Population (which includes Michigan^ is a report of the first comprehensive 
survey done by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare from 
1968-1971 to assess the nutritional status of a large segment of the population 
of high income states. The study was designed to reflect the relationship 
between the intake and utilization of food and the total health status. 
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Tho entire nmqo of human well-belnq among Michigan Indians needs 
study as so littli:- ciatu is av>Til.,ible although the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Indinn Iloilt', PorvMro has n responsibility for reservation health services. 
Infant mortality ratos, morbidity ratrs and even Inading causes of death are 
unknown, but =^ccidents, oboslty and dlabeles may be more prevdleul dinong 
Michiv-jan Indians than the stato population generally. One study of 
nutrition amon:? Indians in Michigan which supports this possibility was 
done at the Hann ihvi 11.? Community which revealed that school lunches seem 
to provicI*=» tijG difference between Improved dietary Intake of school age 
children when comparnd with the high fat, high carbohydrate diets of both 
their parents and their pre-school age siblings .^^ 

Ahtiost threo-fourths of the Black and Spanish Language Infants 
in the ago group of aiy. to eleven months had Iron Intakes below the standard 
in ihf? Ten-State Survey. The same was true for adolescent Black youth. 
Although moan thiamine intakes approached or exceeded dietary standards for 
all adolescont gioups, Blacks had the lowest Intake of thiamine. However, 
Block females had inadequate Intakes of Iron and protein. Blacks had the 
lowest value for most nutrients except vitamin A for which the Spanish had 
the lowest. In terms of caloric intake in all groups, the intake of calories 
from dairy products w is lower tor Blacks and Spanish Language population 
than any other group. 

Poor Black families tend to have the highest percentage of persons 
with one or more bio-chomical deficiencies based upon nutritional Intake. 
As the income level increased there was an Increase In the percentage of 
persons with no dietary deficiencies. There appears to be a cause-effect 
relationship between income level and nutrition. In both high and low Income 
state." there v/os a qroater frequency of children with multiple deficiencies 
or low values of food intake when the wife of the family or the female head 
of household had few or no years of school. Thus low income, lesser 
parental education rind Rl.:ck families tended to have a higher prevalence 
of multipi''! deficioricle.s . ' ^ 
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Streets 

Pt»ople v/ith inarqlrvil incomer;, margin-il housinr/ rind marglnril 
diotr, liv » 'iridor soverely strer3::t».il circumstances. It can be said high 
:3tro.::: ^ oi-tnbuto:^ to the incro-isod frequency of emotional disturbance of 
ri porr.or. [t \:: rossilr-lc thoir problems can become severe before they 
'indpr-r-^ tre ^J.:r!»'»- P»:bli(^ innMt^jtlons tend to draw the poor who cnnnot 
p'ly f'-iT pri7 i*'- ' >":f i .-^iv . Miriority qroups sometimes have disprop^ortionnte 
pO()\!urions :y)::f\:v:^i \ j n:cr.t il ;r.iritutjo::3. Treble XXII lists the Critchmont 
• ire-.i for p^ibl;-- in.:ti* iti^^n.s for tfv) mentally llh 
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Table XXII— C .t-jhment Areas for Public Institutions for the Mentally lU* 



Instttutloi 


Total 


%Indlan 


%Blac)c 


Language 


%Whtte 


%Unknown 


Kalamazoo 
Area Population 
Resident Population 


1,666,068 
1 ,407 


.20 
.21 


S.33 
7 .37 


,00 
.35 


94.1 
91. 2 


.21 
.42 


Newberry 
Area PopuLitlon 
Resident Population 


304,347 
260 


.75 
.76 


.71 
.00 


.00 
.00 


98.3 
85.0 


.12 
14.23 


Pontiac 
Area Population 
Resident Population 


2,389,630 
901 


.09 
• • 

.11 


4.19 
7.54 


.00 
. 00 


95.4 
92,0 


.13 
« 33 


Traverse City 
Area Population 
Resident Population 


1,108.897 
956 


.31 

* 83 


4.37 


.00 


9S.0 


.20 

1 t c 


YpsUanti 

Area Population 
Resident Population 


3,281,387 
1,559 


.15 

nn 

• WW 


22.85 
22 4^ 


.00 

12 


76.5 
77- 4 


.26 
.00 


Northville 
Area Population 
Resident Population 


2,666,751 
756 


.16 
.00 


27.03 
36.31 


.00 
.39 


72.3 
62.8 


.23 
.26 


Ionia 

Area Population 
Resident Population 


124, 754 
253 


.09 

.00 


.96 
30.03 


.00 
.66 


98.6 
43. 1 


.22 
25.29 


Lafayette Drug Abuse Clinic 

Area Population 8,875, 083 
Resident Population 134 


.18 
.00 


11 .16 
20.00 


.00 
.00 


80.26 
77.61 


.20 
1 .49 


Drug Abuse Center 
Area Population 
Resident Population 


3.87S,083 
20 


.18 

.00 


11.16 
20.00 


.00 
.00 


88. 26 
5.00 


.20 
75.00 


TOTAL 

Area Population 
Resident Population 




.18 
.21 


11.16 
15.45 


. 00 
.32 


88.26 
80.55 


.20 
3 .33 



* Zho Michigan Department of Mental Health, 1973. 
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Hypertension 

Dr. Ch.irlos Ireland, medical director for Freedmen's Hospitnl 
in Washington, m an address in Now Orleans, listed hypertension as one 
of the problems wh ch have a tremendous impact on poor Black people. 

"Anong Black folks, the chief cause of heart disease, 
strokes, and kidney failure, is high blood pressure." 

The Center for Health Statistics, Michigan Department of Public 
Health, 1973, shows the following figures for hypertension deaths for three 
counties in 1973. 



County 


Total 




Male 


Female 






White 


Black 


White Black 


Wayne 


301 


80 


77 


90 53 


Oakland 


43 


16 


2 


28 3 


Ingham 


27 


7 


5 


15 0 



These figures seem to substantiate a study done by the University 
of Michigan which Indicates that "Blood pressure does appear to vary with 
combinations of sex, race and residence, which reflect social class position." 
The study noted that persons who live In high crime areas, significant unemploy- 
ment, and low education and income, tended to be more likely to have high 
blood pressure than whites under the same conditlons.^^ 

Alcoholism 

Related to stressful W are substance abuse, suicide and 

homicide. Alcoholism tends to I . .ne most abused drug In our society. 
Alcoholism is o problem among Indians and whites. The tragedy of alcoholism 
for the red man since the coming of the white man continues to be acute 
and difficult to stamp out because of the pervasive use of alcohol both on 
and off the reservation. Unfortunately for all minority alcoholics, rehabl- 
lit-ation and treatment programs tend to be designed, populated and dominated 
by middle class whites and, as a consequence, do not serve minorities well. 

Most alcoholics who seek treatment do so as out-patients. Tho 
primary recipients of these proqr.ims are white, and the programs are generally 
orion^oci to sorve whites. 

Drug Addiction 

Althou'jh no fiquros are available on the number of drug addicts in 
Mirhifi'i.-i, .-it itc police statistic^ indicate 21, S32 narcotic law violations in 
1072. 
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Table XXV, page 91 Indicates white arrests exceed Black arrests by 
nearly 3 to 1; however, In opium-coca Ine type arrests, Blacks are the pre- 
dominant violators. Fewer than 1 percent of the Spanish Language and Indian 
population were arrested for narcotic violations. 

Tho nrlmary service delivery systems for treating drug addicts 
are the methadone program and the residential drug treatment centers. 

Other agencies such as crisis centers, community health centers, 
child guidance clinics and family service organizations provide service to 
drug dependent persons; however, the clientele are primarily white adoles- 
cents and young adults from middle and upper class suburban communities. 

Thus, Blacks, white and other drug dependent Individuals receive 
services from agencies primarily providing first level social services as 
well as treatment. Drug addiction solutions appear to transcend purely 
medical solutions. There Is Increasing emphasis being placed on Improving 
the patient's vocational and social adjustrr»jnt as well as attempting to 
discourage criminal activities. 

Suicide 

Suicide rates have risen since 1950. Although no data Is available 
for the Spanish Language population, the number of deaths for Blacks and 
whites Increased— for Blacks from 29 In 1960 to 100 In 1970. Most of 
the Black suicides In 1972 occurred In Wayne County — 35 by firearms or 
explosives, 8 by hanging, strangling or suffocating and 13 by other means. 

For whites, 733 committed suicide In 1960. The number Increased 
to 1, 016 in 1970. 

The U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare made 
the following comment on Indians in America: 

"Tho teenage male American Indian has had the highest suicide 
r(:jte of any human species on the face of the earth. It's been 
approaching around a hundred per 100, 000 per year. " 

Homicide 

The paper by Dr. Gorwitz (see Appendix D) refers to the high 
Bl-ick male homicide rate. The following statistics illustrate his point, 
and sny something about the quality of life in Detroit. 
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1961 1971 

Black male deaths 2,186 3,928 

Male death rate 938.9* 1,242.4* 

Homicide death, Male Black ] 09 5 73 

Homicide death rate 22.6* 86.8* 
♦Rate per 100, 000 
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VI - THE SURVIV^^L CYCLE—HOUSING 

The moverr.ont of Michigan resider.ts from city to suburb is best 
illustrated in housing. Suburban population increased by 38% while cities 
lost 4% during the past dacado. Bay City, Detroit, Flint, Lansing, Muskegon 
and Sagir.aw lost population. The overage value of dwelling units in the 
suburbs is rising more rapidly :han In the core city. Ability to raise taxes 
to support services is Increasing in the suburbs at a time when cities are 
finding their services more costly to maintain and their property values 
declining. 

The housing contrast In the north of Michigan Is illustrated In Map VI-1. 
Many new developments with recreatlr nal amenities ere opening there; yet 
in the sair.e county reside fam.llles with dirt floors. Thirty-nine percent 
of Michigan families with Inadequate annual Income ranges from $3,000 - 
$7,000 are In rural areas. Map VI Illustrates the housing need In northern 
Michigan. Only 2% of those In poor housing can afford to purchase housing 
without government assistance. 

Lake County, which has a high concentration of Blacks (27%), also 
has a serious housing problem, as does Baraga County, a major county 
of Indian population. {See Maps II and III and the Summary Table.) 

Despite open occupancy laws, Blacks do not enjoy the housing 
options of whites. Most Blacks live in large metropolitan areas whose 
core cities have old and dilapidated housing. Factors affecting Blacks' 
purchasing power are unemployment, poor education and lower health conditions. 
Analysis of Michigan Health Surv(?y (ECHO) dat- In Detroit, Muskegon. 
Grand Rapids, Flint, Adrian and Lansing supports this conclusion. 

The difference between minority housing and the total population 
is reflected in Table XXI7, a picture of housing characteristics In the ten 
metropolitan areas of Michigan. 

Detroit housing is deteriorating at the rate of one new block per 
week '.vhlle well-maintained housing decreased by 1,300 houses per year. 
Despitv? demolition of 25.000 dwelling units and construction of 10,000 
nev; nit", '-••-'•! ;-r -ii-t'): -i ^^c-i^-ir.-^ dec rpc sf>d in 1972.^ 




MAP VI — PERCFNTAGL DISTRIBUTION OF SUBSTANl^ARD HOUSING UNITS BY 
COUNTY IN MICHIGAN (1970) 
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The 1970 Census describes the median number of rooms, the median 
number of persons per household and the median rented values for both 
Indian households and total households in Michigan in Table VI-2. 



TABLE XXV —Housing Characteristics of Indian Households in Michigan 1970* 

Indian The State 
Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural 

Median Number of Rooms 4.9 4.9 4.6 5.3 5.2 5.7 

Median Persons (all 

occupied units) 3.1 3 .1 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.4 

Median Persons (owner- 
occupied units) 3.5 3.6 3.4 5.6 5.6 5.7 

Units with Complete 

Bathrooms 83.4% 92.6% 62.7% 95.9% 97.8% 90.5% 
Median Value (owner 

occupied) $11,800 $13,200 $7,800 $17,500 $18,100 $14,800 

Median Rent $83 $85 $71 $93 $95 $80 



♦Census 1970 
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VII- THE SURVIVAL CYCLE— EDUCATION 



Adult Educational Attainment of Michigan Minorities 



Education continues to be viewed by minority leaders as the 
logical avenue to economic success, and they underscore the Importance 
of quality education—an education that meets the needs of an Individual 
for knowledge and skills In a highly educated society. Table XXVI reflects 
the educational attainment for adults in Michigan twenty-five years of 
age and older. 

The gap In educational achievement Is clearly apparent between 
total Michigan residents and minorities. Whereas the average Michigan 
resident of twenty-five or older has completed more than twelve years 
of school, the average for minorities drops to less than an eleventh 
grade education. 

The range for adults with only an eighth grade or less education 
IS from 9. 7% for the Spanish Language Population to 18.2% of the Indian 
population. As for college completion of these adults, the percentage 
of minority college graduates Is below the total population with a range 
of 2.0% for Blacks to 5.4% for whites. 

The Implications for the development of professionally trained 
minority personnel In medicine, law and education, to name a few, 
are serious. Without adequately prepared high school and college graduate 
minority students, there will continue to be a serious shortage of minority 
technicians and professionals. The situation may be Improving, however, 
as the proportion of Blacks In Michigan 20 to 29 years old who were high 
school graduates rose from 54% In 1967 to 65% In 1972.^ 



K-12 Enrollment of Michigan Minority Students 

School programs designed to educate white middle class students 
have traditionally not met the needs of minorities. Parents who have 
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oxperlencGd failure In public schools may not support the concept of 
public education for their children. Table mil indicates the enrollment 
of all students in Michigan public schools over a two year period. 

While the total population in public schools increased by 2.3% 
from 1970-71 to 1971-72 , (Table XXVIII), there was a 16.9% increase of 
Indian students, 10.1% Spanish Language students and 3.3% increase 
of Black students. There was a corresponding decrease of 2% in the 
total enrollment percentage of white students. 

A total of 126,410 students graduated from the 528 Michigan 
public high schools during 1972. Table XXIX indicates the racial distribution 
and post secondary school enrollment of these students . 

The gap in professionally trained minority personnel Is reflected 
in the work force of Michigan's public schools. (Table XXX.) With a state 
minority population of 13.2%, 11.7% Black plus 1.4% of Spanish Language Popula- 
tion, and .19% American Indian, the percentage of professional building staff 
Including principals, consultants, supervisors, counselors and classroom teachers- 
all professional staff except district management staff--for 1971-72 was 9.2%. 

While there has been an Increase of .8% of minority staff between 
1970-71 and 1971-72, there remains a gap between the percentage of 
minority student enroll nrents and the corresponding minority professional 
staff as seen In Table XXXI. 

Interviews with representatives of Michigan minorities reflected 
some universal concerns about public education In Michigan as follows: 

1. Minority children want specie i classes within the curriculum 
which r3re directed to the cultural heritage and contrlb-.'.tlons 
of their race. This would Include music, dance and art forms 
unique to each culture as w.?U as ethnology, history and 
contributions cf race and people to the state, the country 
and the world . 

2. White man's history tend to focus on whlte-orlented events 
a.^ vle-.ved by whites. The gestalt would integrate the history, 
Individual and group contribution of each race to enrich 

the curriculum and instrjctlon for all learners. Ethnic spokesmen 
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lABXXXXVnWlstributlon of Michigan Public School Students by Racial- Ethnic 
Group,* 1970-71 and 1971-72. •* 





1970-71 




1971-72 




N 


% 






%. .. 


N .... 


%. 


Change from 
1970-71 


Change from 
1970-71 


American Indian 


4.S85 


0.2 


5.713 


Or? 


* 828 


+16.9 


Black 


290.069 


113.4 


299.685 




+ 9.616 


+ 3.3 


Other 


4.202 




4.666 


0,2 


464 


+11.0 




27.801 




30.609 


l.t.4„ 


* 2.808 


+10.1 




1.830.492 


94.8 


1.866. 205 


84,6 


+35.713 


- 2.0 


IQXAI. 


2.157.499 


fill. 


2.206.878 100.1 


+49.429 


+ 2.3 



*TotaU do not equal 100% due to rounding. 

•♦School Racial Ethnic Ceniui, 1970-71, 1971-72, Michigan Department of 
Education* March 1973, p. 5. 



TABLE xm- Public High School Graduate* and Poat Secondary Education, 1972* 





Total , 


Indian 


Black 


Spanish 
Language 


White 


Total 1972 Graduates 


126.410 


214 


11.582 


986 


113.445 


1972 Graduates' Enroll- 
ment in Degree-Granting 51,582 
Institutions (40.8%) 


66 


4,249 


284 


46,855 


1972 Graduates' Enroll- 
ment in Non-Degree 
Institutiqns 


6,694 
( S.3%) 


3 


674 


22 


5,977 


Graduates In Top 
Quarter Rank 


30,444 


38 


1,758 


109 


28,456 


Top Quarter Students 
Who Did Not Continue 
Education 


6,130 
QO.1%) 


9 


435 


ss 


5,627 



♦ Summary Data. 1972 Michigan Hiah School Graduates. Michigan Department of 
Education, December, 1973, pp. 6 and 7. 
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TABLE XXX> -Number and Percent of Michigan Public Schools Professional Staff 
by Racial-Ethnic Groups,* 1970-71 and 1971-72.** 





1970- 


71 


1971- 


72 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


American Indian 


63 


0.1 


64 


0.1 


Black 


7.400 


8.0 


8.130 


8.6 


Other 


174 


0.2 


267 


0.3 


Spanish Language 


180 


0.2 


244 


0.3 


Total Minority 


7.817 


8.4 


8,70§ 


9.2 


White 


85^120 


91.6 


85.752 


90.8 


TOTAL 


92.937 


100.1 


94.457 


100.1 



^Percentage totals may not equal 100.0 percent due to rounding. 

♦ ♦School Ractal-Ethntc Census. 1970-71. 1971-72 . Michigan Department of Education, 
March 1973, p. 29. 

TABLE XXXI --Minority Students and Professional Staff of Michigan Public Schooh^ 
1972 





Minority Students 


Professional Staff 




K 


% 


N % 


American Indian 


5,7i: 


0.3 


64 0.1 


Black 


299,685 


13.6 


8,130 8.6 


Spanish Language 


30.609 


1.4 


244 0.3 



So '3: Tables XXVIII, XXX. 
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expressed the conviction that the development of Black 
curriculum should be directed by Blacks; that Spanish heritage 
should be developed by Spanish Language Population; that 
Indian history should be written by Indians— that all three 
ethnic histories should be Integrated Into existing textbooks 
and classroom Instruction. It Is Important for minority children 
to learn about their own ethnology. But, It Is equally Important 
for all society to learn from a more completely enriched and 
multi-faceted curriculum than Is presently available If these 
children are to live as adults In one world. 

3 . White counselors do not meet the needs of all children — 
particularly minority children. Parents reflected concern 
that children need someone In school whom they trust, and 
such trust Is more readily developed by someone from their 
own race, with whom they can Identify. 

4. Children need to see themselves In all levels of education 
from classroom teacher to principal to superintendent of 
schools. Data Is needed on the total work force of minority 
assignment within public education. 

The special problem of hlglrTaropout rates of minority students 
needs attention. 

A "New Detroit" study In 1973 reported a 13.45% dropout rate 
for Detroit public school youth with only 73% of the eligible population 
actually enrolled in either public or private school. Even the Michigan 
Department of Education figures reflect a decreasing number of minority 
enrollments In public schools from elementary to junior high school to 
senior high school at a time when elementary enrollments generally are 
decreasing, and peak enrollments are reflected in high schools. Michigan 
census data for 1970 provides the opportunity for comparison among 
Black, Spanish Language Population and whites. The real dropout figures 
begin to show up between ages 14 and 17 according to Table XXXII. 
At age 14 there Is twice the number of Black males who are not enrolled 
In any school as there Is for whites. At age 15 Black males continue 
to Increase the percent not In school, by age 16 11.4% are not In school 
as compared with 6% of whites. By age 17, the average age for high 
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school graduation, 9.6% of white males, 18.6% of Black maies and 20.7% 
of Spanish Lan-juage males are not In any school. For comparison with 
the 1970 census, Michigan Department of Education, provides the school 
dropout rate, which appears to be very similar to those "not In any school," 
according to Table XXXII whereas the mean v-ercent not In school was 6.7% 
In 1970, the dropout rate was 6.75%. While most of the data on education 
was provided by seven racial-ethnic groups by the State Department of 
Education, the dropout Is not broken out by race. 



Higher Education 



A special survey conducted by Michigan Health Survey — Flint 
ECHO Program for the C. S. Mott Foundation of Michigan degree-granting 
Institutions revealed the following: 

In undergraduate programs, 18.8% of the students were Black, 
.8% were Spanish Language Population and .2% were American 
Indian. Minority enrollment tends to decrease In proportion 
to the distance from the concentration of minority population 
In and around Detroit. In outstate Michigan undergraduate 
enrollments average 13.4% Black students, .7% Spanish Language 
Population and .2% American Indian. Table XXXIII reflects 
the percentage cf minority staff employed In Michigan higher 
education, according to the survey. 

Public schools are dependent upon the products of colleges and 
universities to supply well-prepared teachers and administrators. If 
curriculum is to be enriched by the Integration of culturally-oriented 
studies, if minority professional staff are to become available, institutions 
of higher education are the source of supply. If present curriculum 
is inadequate in public schools, university curriculum and teacher training 
programs must meet the demands for change. A universally-echoed 
need was for short term training programs to develop management skills 
among middle management staff In social programs and education to teach 
minority people how to manage special programs efficiently and effectively. 
Aide-training for minority peoples as well as training professionals In the 
use of aides 'vas cited by minority educators. 
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TABLE XXXII— The Year of School Enrolled for Males 14, 15, 16, and 17 In 
Michigan 1970, All Types of School* . 



Ages 


Total 


Black 


Spanish Language 


White 


14 


97.0 


94.7 


95.1 


97.3 


15 


96.9 


93.8 


95.7 


97.3 


16 


93.3 


88.6 


90.5 


94.0 


17 


89.3 


81.4 


79.3 


90.4 


% Not in 
School 


6.7% 


11.1% 


9.8% 


5.2% 



Census, 1970 



Average Michigan Public School Dropout Rate 

School Year School Membership School Dropouts Dropout Rate 

1969- 70 601,621 40,610 6.75 

1970- 71 619,948 37,339 6.02 



1971-72 



627,872 



40,443 



6.44 
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TABLE XXXIII- Minority Staff of Degree-Granting Institutions of Higher 
Education In Michigan, 1973 



Classification 


Indian 


Black 


Spanish 
Language 


Administrative Staff 


.08% 


7.9% 


.5% 


Professional and Technical 


.2 % 


5.3% 


.8% 


Clerical 


.06% 


8.8% 


.7% 


CraftsoeoDle 


.4 % 


5.5% 


.8% 


Ooeratlves 


.4% 


10.7% 


.7% 


Service Workers 


f?% 


31.8% 


2.8% 


TOTAL 


.3% 


10.8% 


1.1% 


Instructional Staff 


.1% 


4.2% 


.5% 



Michigan Health Survey, ECHO Program Special Study for Mott Foundation 
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As a conclusion and summary of the Survival Cycle from Economic 
Status to Education, the relationship between the median Income In 1969 
of males, 18 years of age and over, by years of school completed, is 
shown m Table XXXIV. The median Income seems to rise rather constantly 
In proportion to the number of school years completed, For the total popula- 
tion, five years or more of college produces three times the median Income 
of fewer than five years of primary education. White males have the least 
amount of median Income for lesser educational attainment but have the 
highest average Income for both college graduates and graduate school 
attainment. Black males have the least median Income after college 
graduation of the four gropps presented. 

The survey conducted In Detroit's Cass Corridor Introduced the 
Survival Cycle. The following survey was conducted In Flint's census 
tracts 3-7, 9, 10, 23, 25, 26, 33 and 45— a geographic area 92 percent 
Black. These tracts were Identified by Fllnt-Genesee County Health Depart- 
ment: ECHO Program as a community with a significant concentration of 
black families. The responses offer the opportunity for comparison of per- 
ceptions about current minority problems as viewed by one minority popula- 
tion In one community together with the perceptions of professional staff of 
Michigan Foundation who responded to the survey of Michigan Foundations. 
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Household Survey In Flint Michigan 
of Census Ttacts 3-7, 9, 10. 23, 25, 26, 33 and 45 
between December, 1973 and February, 1974 



Race of Respondents 



Black 92.2% 

White 6.7 

Other 1 . 1 

Sex of Respondents 

Male 43.4% 

Female 56.6 

Respondents 

Head of household 66.7% 

Husband or wife 31.1 

Other relative 2.2 

Houslncr status of respondents 

Homeowners 31.1% 

Purchasing 17.8 

Rental 48.9 

Other 2.2 

Average annual Income $7,378 



Household size 



3.7 persons 
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QUESTION: Are any a problem to you or to any member of this household? 

Possible answers 

No problem 
Problem 
Major problem 
Don't know 

Response - for problem or major problem 



.Education 16.7% 

Discrimination 24.4 

Unemployment 42.2 

Under-employwent 41.4 

Health 27.8 

Housing 34.5 

Job advancement 33.3 



QUESTION: Are the following problems more serious among the Black population 
In Flint than the general population? 

Possible answers 

Large numbers of people being 

killed 58.9% 

High death rate for Black males 56.7 

Use of dope and other drugs 37.8 

Use of hand §uns 36.7 

Mother only as head of household 42.2 
Job problems of youth and females 65.6 

QUESTION: Do you think there Is a movement of Blacks from the Inner-clty area 
to other sections of the city? 

Yes 54.4% 



Of those respondents who answered yes • the following responses were recorded. 
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QUESTION: To what do you attribute this Improvement? 

Civil Rights movement of the 60's 45.3% 

Improved educational opportunity 20.5 

Increased opportunities for Blacks to 
participate more fully In the main- 
stream of community life 15.1 

Incorporation of Black studies as a 

part of American History 2 .7 

Increased amount of Black literature, 

play, movies, etc., to the public 2.7 

Some special experience with a pro- 
fessional person such as teacher, 

minister, doctor, etc. 5.5 

Other 6.8 

QUESTION: Are you familiar with any of these foundations In Michigan? 

Mott Foundation 92.2% 

Kellogg Foundation 16.7 

De Waters Trust 34.4 

Kresge Foundation 25.6 

Ford Foundation 28.9 

QUESTION: What kind of effect have foundations had on the Black population? 

Favorable 58.9% 

Unfavorable 15.6 

Don't know or no response 25.5 
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Foundation responses to similar questions 



What do you consider to be the problems of minorities? 



Education 

Employment 

Social Discrimination 

Health Services 

Criminal Justice system 

Housing 

Unemployment 

Under-employment 

Economic Development 

Political awareness 



68.2% 

50.0 

22.7 

27.3 

13.6 

36.4 

59.1 

31.8 

22.7 

13.6 



The problem of unemployment Is echoed universally among both sets 
of respondents — Flint's Black population and Michigan foundations staff. 
However, the role of education as e contributing factor reflects a difference 
of opinion. 

The cycle of poverty Is continuous . Three Michigan minorities have 
lesser average school attainment, lower median Incomes, shorter life expec- 
tancy, and housing tn the metropolitan areas that Is older and of lower 
value than housing for the total population. We tend to be valued by our 
peers In accordance with the jobs that we hold. Whether there Is a cause- 
effect relationship between education and employment continues to be 
debated, but without an education In our society, the likelihood of an In- 
adequate quality o^ life Is greatly Increased. 



ERIC 
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References for Chapter VIl 

U Wo &mpHr^ns» Qur Ed ucation . U. S. Department of Commerce , 
of ihe Census, 1973. 
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VIII - PUBLIC ORDER 



Crimes In Michigan tend to reflect the same pattern of social 
disintegration as the indicators of the survival cycle and are associated 
with low Income, unemployment, overcrowded housing, low educational 
achievement and the like. Problems of public order tend to have substan- 
tially greater percentages of Blacks than Indians or Spanish Language 
Population reflected in statistics of negative indicators. 

It is frequently reported that Blacks are deprived of due process 
of law through inequities in the ball system. Although the Release on 
Own Re-jognizance (ROf. Program does help, they are often victims of 
the system. 

Again, Blacks often experience the effects of discrimination 
in the equal protection application of a law. A spokesman for the Michigan 
Office of Criminal Justice Programs indicated that Blacks see dual standards 
of law enforcement, particularly. Because of mobility throughout the city, 
they see different degrees of police responsiveness and are keenly aware 
of that difference. They come to believe than an assault on a white victim 
produces one reaction and an assault on a Black quite another. ^ 

Because of high crime rates in Black neighborhoods ana because 
of the apparent overeaforcement by police for minor crimes, poor Blacks 
are said to be more likely to have unpleasant encounters with the police 
than do the rest of society.^ 

Although specific data is not available on the Spanish Language 
Population, there is evidence of discrimination based on the language 
problem. Officials of the Michigan Civil Rights Commission cited numerous 
instances of "Chicanes" being held in Jail simply because of the "communi- 
cation" problem. One efiort to correct this problem is a special Spanish 
Language class for officers of the Detroit Police Department. 

The Michigan State Police published the information In Table XXXV 
which reiatss to certain categories of arrest In 1972 In Michigan. 
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This table would seem to Indicate that disproportionately more Blacks 
than whites were arrested for the following crimes In 1972: murder, robbery, 
prostitution, possession of dangerous weapons, oplum-cocalne violation* 
gambling laws violation (bookmaking, numbers, etc.) and vagrancy. 

Approximately one-third of all arrests in the following categories 
were of Blacks: forcible rape, aggravated assault, theft and stolen property. 
Records show that over forty percent of the arrests in the category called 
"Other" were of Blacks. 

These figures highlight the i:eed for concerted action toward 
a solution for this disproportionate arrest rate of Blacks in Michigan. 
The socio-economic implications can scarcely be overlooked* 

Indian arrests were primarily concentrated in the drunkenness 
category, suggesting at least two possible reasons: the stereotyping 
of the "drunken Indian" as an influencing factor in the numerous arrests 
in that category and the high incidence of alcoholism among Indians . 

Information on the character of the criminal Justice system 
can be obtained through data on the corrections institutions in Michigan. 
For instance, there were 13, 167 criminal court dispositions in the state 
in 1972. Michigan is divided into seven probation districts. District 
One, which Includes Wayne County, has the most prisoners in state 
correctional institutions. Out of 5,706 Wayne County District offenders, 
4,376 were classified as offenders with no previous record or perhaps 
a record of juvenile probation and/or one jail term. Disposition of these 
cases resulted in 26.4% being sent to prison, 70.1% placed on probation 
and 3.5% jailed or fined. Counties like Saginaw, Genesee and Bay 
had a much higher percentage of prison sentences than Wayne. (See 
Table XXXVI.) 

Of Michigan inmates, 52% are Black and primarily from Detroit, 
according to the Research Department, Michigan Department of Corrections. 
Although the department tries to maintain a racial balance within the Institu- 
tions, It Is becoming Increasingly more difficult bocouso of the disproportionate 
number of Blacks entering the prison system. 
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TABLE XX?:vi— Criminal Court Dispositions, Wayne, Oaginaw, Genesee 
and Bay Counties: 1972* 



County 


Total Cases 


Prison 


DisDOsltion 
probation 


Tail/Fine 


Wayne 


4,376 


1,155 26.4% 


3,068 70.1% 


153 3.5% 


Saginaw 


179 


106 59.2% 


61 34.1% 


12 6.7% 


Genesee 


540 


540 46.7% 


252 51.7% 


9 1.7% 


Bay 


100 


46 46.0% 


46 50.0% 


12 4.0% 



♦Criminal Statistics, Michigan, 1972. 
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In 1972 55% of all male commitments were persons over the 
age of 25 while 17% were under the age of 20. Thirty- seven percent of 
all those committed were bom outside of Michigan. 

Most commitments reflected a need and capacity for more schooling. 
Of 4,547 commitments on which test results are available, 2,814, or 61%, 
had an intelligence quotient of 90 or above which is adequate to complete 
high school. Yet, only 57 obtained a twelfth grade level in test school 
grade ru tings. Of the total tested, 911 were at the fourth grade level or 
below. 

Examinations of the personal characteristics of those committed 
to prison during 1972 reveal that many cf them had severe personality 
disorders and were in need of special treatment. Over 29% had a history 
of refenrals, examinations or diagnosis for emotional or mental disorder. 

Records show that 44% had an unstable employment history. 
Seventy percent had a history of prior confinement in a correctional insti" 
tution. 
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References for Chapter VIII 



1. Report , National Advisory Committee on Civil Disorder, Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968, p. aSV-S. 

2. Interview with John Marshall, Criminal Justice Program, November 
30, 1973. 

3. National Advisory Committee on Civil Disorder, 1968. 
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IX ■ GROUP MEMBERSHIPS 



Introduction 



Those groups which serve to mold the development of the individual 
and to influence his and her current thinking will be reviewed briefly 
for each minority. The primary membership group is the family; Indian, 
Black and Spanish Language Population have unique characteristics. 
An ethnic organization which provides a second membership group is 
religion, with the potential for a value system as well as a public forum 
for the practice of group skills. Finally other ethnic organizations with 
the potential for mobilizing members toward the common goal of improving 
the status of the minority will complete the summary of group membership. 
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Family Structure 

Of the 2,190,265 families in Michigan* 87 percent have a husband 
as the head of the household with a wife present. Table XXXVII presents 
comparative figures for family characteristics in Michigan. 



Indians 



The median family size among Indian households is 4.66 — 
somewhat larger than the all-Michigan average size of 4.03. In rural 
areas the family size increases to 5.52 persons. Among Indians, husband- 
wife families are fewer than the total average by nine percent. While 
permissive attitudes toward legal requirements of marriage and divorce 
may be reflected in Indian cultural patterns, divorce is common among 
Indian families, just as it is among whites, but the legal formalities 
may be somewhat fewer as divorces cost money. 

Three generations may be found in single households as Indians 
view age with reverence and treat the elderly with respect, frequently 
seeking the wisdom of their experience. 

There are fewer female heads of households among Indians than 
among Black families and more than among Spanish Language Population 
and white families. These families often are extremely poor, reflecting 
the lack of education and consequent low job skills. Michigan Indian 
males are relatively mobile because many fathers go to urban areas seeking 
employment and return weekends or seasonally to the reservation, or 
rural areas where their families reside. Many Indians commute long 
distances to earn a living so families are separated for longer periods 
of time, daily, weekly and seasonally than is the typical pattern among 
white households which may influence family stability. 
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Blacks 



Michigan Black families are somewhat larger than the State 
average. More than 16 percent have four or more children under age 
18. However, their average age of marriage is somewhat higher than 
either the State average or white families, with only 6 percent of the 
heads of households being under 25. 

The problem of female heads of households Is extremely serious 
among Black families (Table XXXVII), and unfortunately the numbers of 
broken homes are Increasing.^ Many of these single parent families 
are undereducated and poor; as a consequence they are welfare recipients 
in numbers disproportionate to their total population. An accompanying 
problem of undereducated Black female heads of household Is that they 
are often employed in menial, low-paying domestic or service occupations 
which require many hours away from home, leaving children without 
supervision for long periods of time. 



Spanish Language Population 

Spanish Language families are characteristically large, a cultural 
pattern that early marriage contributes to, as noted earlier. Table XXVII 
indicates that the Spanish Language Population Is extremely young with 
the highest percentage of family heads under 25. The number of families 
with four or more children under 18 is twice the average of white families. 
Early marriage and many children Increase the burden of support upon 
undereducated young fathers. The Spanish Language family however, 
has the least amount of female heads of households, and a study in 
Crlsto Rey supported the affection of family relationship and the household 
stability In spite of low incomes. Women of Mexican descent between 
14 and 60 by and large do not use contraceptive methods of family planning. 
Parents tended to provide preventive health cere for children under five. 

It should be noted that dlthough 33.5 percent of Spanish Language 
families have incomes below poverty level, they receive only 0.4 percent 
of State adi inistered public assistance. This aid is concentrated primarily 
In Aid to De endent Children. 
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Religion 



Indians 



The Christian church did not totally succeed In Christianizing 
the Indians, In educating the Indians nor In altering the Indian culture. 
The Catholic Church has been the most successful In gaining Indian 
converts, and the Grand Rapids Diocese still operates the Holy Child- 
hood of Jesus Parish School at Harbor Springs . 

Many young Indians are seeking a return to the old Indian religion 
by pursuing one of several alternatives: through a merger or blending of Chrlstl 
anlty and Indian philosophy and practices; Joining the Native American 
Church, which Is a non-denomlnatlonal Indlanlzed Christianity, and 
rejecting Christianity completely. The overriding belief In the Great 
Spirit, the perfection of the ecological trinity of man, animal and nature, 
deep reverence for the earth, sky and water, the psychology that all 
men are truly equal In the eyes of a benevolent Spirit, manifested In 
an egalitarian system— these are some of the values that merge Into 
a single faith. The Shaman and holy men are still a respected aspect 
of Indian faith through the power of unity— that miracles happen and 
special signs appear to those who believe— even In healing of the sick. 



Blacks 



There prevails a persistent stereotype of the Black as an exceedingly 
religious individual with a penchant for emotional forms of religious 
expression. E. T. Krueger's comments on Black religion are an extreme 
example. Krueger prefers the word "feeling" for emotion, commenting 
that the Black "prefers In religious expression to submerge himself In 
the engulfing waves of ecstatic feeling produced in the religious crowd." 
The elements of Negro religion, for Krueger, Include "Spontanlety, 
expressiveness, excitement, rhythm. Interest In the dramatic, and love 
of magic. " 
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Perhaps the outstanding American community study In the sociology 
of religion (and the one which does much ^o undermine these stereotypes 
on Black religion) is that conducted by Gerhard Lenski In Detroit in 1958 . 
His major thesis was that only in devotionalismdo Blacks appear to 
be more religious than whites. When it comes to belief or attendance, 
Blacks rank between white Catholics and white Protestants and are closer 
to the lower attendance of the latter. The investigator concentrated 
his attention on the Influences of memberships in groups and of religious 
commitments. He found that the communal bond was extremely strong 
for the Black Protestant group; only white Catholics have stronger associa- 
tlonal bonds. Lenski was also interested In the relationship between 
the churches and the economic conviction of the believers . The study 
Indicated that Interactions among members of the working class within 
the Black Protestant churches In Detroit facilitated and stimulated Identification 
with economic values long linked with the middle class. Thus, Lenski' s 
study underlines the Importance of the Black church to the Black community; 
In addition, he suggests that Black Protestants have been arbitrarily 
placed by others near the emotional end of the continuum of religious 
expression. 

Potentially, the Black church Is undoubtedly a powor Institution. 
It has the Black masses organized, and. If the church decided to do so, 
it could line up Blacks behind a program: but, viewed as an Instrument 
for collective action to Improve the Blacks' position In American society, 
the church has been relatively Inefficient and unlnfluentlal, except 
In a few cases . 

Ronald L. Johnstone (1969) did a study of the Black clergy In 
Detroit. Though he uncovered a young, highly educated militant elite 
with disproportionate Influence among the laity and traditional clergy, 
there were crucial limiting factors, such as obstacles caused by a lack 
of unity with their fellow ministers and the heavy demands made on 
their time by routine church duties. These Impediments seriously 
Impaired the Impact of the militant Black clergyman on the political 
action movement. 

Although the Black church has been the titular head of the Black 
community. It has not engaged In mobilization for power. The problem 
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is that the Black church has not been Involved in community mobilization 
or used the essential skills and techniques for this fundamental operation. 



Spanish Language Population 

Among the Spanish Language Population the majority of Michigan 
migrants and ex-migrants have strong religious ties with the church. 
The work of the Catholic Church with Spanish Language Population has 
expanded markedly in recent years. Service to the Spanish speaking 
has been particularly extensive in Lansing, Saginaw, Flint and Grand 
Rapids. This has involved social and welfare services, assistance 
in housing and employment, and occupational upgrading as well as spiritual 
leadership. Clergy and lay members have been active in lobbying for 
desirable legislation and administrative change affecting migrants. 
This has been done primarily through the services of the Michigan Catholic 
Conference in Lansing. 

La Raza Unlda, a non-sectarian movement of Spanish speaking 
solidarity, consists of civic, social, cultural, and religious groups 
concerned with the plight of the Spanish speaking community. This 
group acts as an advocate for the Spanish Language citizens In Michigan. 

Another similar organization is the Michigan Farm Ministry 
(formerly Michigan Migrant Ministry) sponsored by the Michigan Council 
of Churches . It is supported by contributions from local churches and 
state and regional denominational bodies - Catholic and Protestant, 
and is organized locally in all counties with large migrant populations. 
It directs its attention to social service, assistance with language and 
communication problems with Jocal agencies, emergency and recreational 
activities, and the development of community understanding. These 
services are provided in addition to the traditional religious instruction 
and worship services. 

In discussions with community leaders in Lansing and Flint, 
it was learned that the church has played a major role in providing the 
Spanish speaking community with a forum for leadership development 
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and for participation In the decision-making process In many local communities. 
A Catholic priest In Flint indicated that the Spanish speaking community 
looks to the church as an Information and referral service center. Ke 
sees his church as uniquely fitted to fulfill the expectations of Spanish 
speaking parlshoners. However one very active spokesman for the Spanish 
speaking community Indicated that the church is too "paternalistic" 
and limits Spanish participation In the "mainstream of community life." 
A study done by the Michigan Catholic Conference suggests that the 
church will continue to play a very active role in the Spanish speaking 
community. 
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Political Power 



Indians 



Politically, the Indians are rather powerless. They are too 
small In number to elect their own representatives to public office or 
to Influence favorable legislation. There are no known Indians holding 
elected public office In Michigan except on local school boards. Indians 
in communities having higher than normal concentrations of population 
have succeeded In electing their own school board members, as at L'Anse. 

While the Governor's Commission on Indian Affairs was organized 
in 1965, the staff has been relatively unsuccessful In effecting change. 
A new director was recently appointed and the state budget was Increased 
from $67,018 In 1972-73 to $132,000 In 1973-74. 

The Michigan Indian's limited success In court suits settling 
claims may be seen as an example of weak political position. Four years 
ago the Grand River Ottawas were awarded $900,000, but to date It has 
not been paid. The Chippewa-Ottawa were awarded $12 million based 
upon the Treaty of Washington, 1836, but to date the settlement has 
not been paid. The St. Mary's Indians lost their claim of $12,000 for 
property at the Soo Locks. The Chippewa have a claim outstanding 
based upon the Treaty of Chicago, 1821. The Bay Mills Reservation 
has received property from the United States Air Force that was once 
a part of their original tribal land. 

While there are 38 Indian organizations in Michigan, they 
appear to have little effective relationship to political activism. Some 
are organized around geographic locations like the Grand Rapids Inter- 
Trlbal Council or the Genesee Valley Indian Association. There are 
six organizations that are centers for Indian services, such as the Lansing 
North Amorlcan Center and the American Indian Service in Detroit. Very 
few are Incorporated or tax-exempt. Some are paper organizations with 
a few elected officers. The Michigan Indian Confederation Is composed 
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of representatives of active organizations and is a unif/ing force. The 
Governor's Commission on Indian Affairs has helped Indians to identify 
common problems by holding meetings around the state and encouraging 
participation and unity. The Nishnawbe News is published by the Indian 
students at Northern Michigan University and has wide circulation through- 
out Michigan. Powwows are good socializers and bring Indians together 
from near and distant places . 

As for the Ttibal organization which has in the past been the 
local governing structure of Indian life, all four reservations in the 
state have the mechanics of a tribal council. The Chippewa Reservation 
at L'Anse Is the most highly organized and has been able to establish 
Its own health clinic and law enforcement system. Among thf Potawatomi 
at Athens, no leadership has been provided by the state and the community 
Is poorly organized, according to the Commission on Indian Affairs. 
One of the difficulties of uniting the tribal councils and Indian organizations 
Is the lack of common agreement among them. No two groups appear 
to agree, and rivalry between and within groups is common. This situation 
seems to be characteristic of minority groups that are struggling up from 
their initial phase of political development. 



Blacks 



As of March, 1973, Michigan had a large number of Black elected 
officials. Table XXXVIII shows Michigan with more elected Black officials 
than any other state, ranking second with New York In the number of 
members of Congress, second with Georgia In the number of state officials, 
tied fiflth with Mississippi and Alabama In the number of city officials, 
first In the number of county officials and third with the number of other 
elected officials . 

Historically, a majority of Blacks were members of the Republican 
party from the late 1800's through the late 1920's. The Democratic party 
has been their predominant choice since that time. During the last decade 
there has been an emerging two-party participation. 
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Although the political participation of Blacks has resulted in 
a large number of Black elected officials, especially In city and county 
posts, there has at the same time been a decrease in direct services 
to cities. Some observers see the flight of whites to the suburbs, regional 
concepts of government, and the termination of many of the categorical 
aid programs to urban centers, to have serious implication for Black 
leadership of governmental units in Michigan. 



Spanish Language Population 



There is no Spanish Language Population in elected public 
office in Michigan. An optimism among leaders does exist that racial 
and ethnic solidarity on issues and candidates will result in political 
power that will enable the Spanish-speaking to achieve the kind of support 
they need from other ethnic groups to elect their own people to office. 
Special programs for migrants, OEO and Model Cities have been providing 
much-needed social services and information and referral centers for the 
Spanish Language Population. The United Farm Workers have been advocates 
for improving the status of migrants and the Spanish Language Population 
in Michigan. While both Michigan Farm Ministry and LaRaza Unlda 
were classified as religious organizations, they have overtones for 
political development and the potential to mobilize members In behalf 
of political and legislative causes . 
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X - - MIGRANTS 



Michigan is exceeded only by California and Florida in the 
use of seasonal farm labor. 

In 1972 the agricultural labor force was made up of approximately 
100,000 farm operators and their families, 12,000 full-time hired employees 
and 50,000 seasonal workers distributed throughout Michigan.* 

Over 90% of the 1972 migrant labor force were of Spanish Language 
origin with a few Blacks and Appalachian whites. The peak date for 
the employment of seasonal workers varies for different regions of the 
state — June 15 for southwest Michigan, July 15 for west central, July 
31 for northwest, August 15 for the Thumb and Central Michigan and 
September 30 for the southeastern area. 

The follpwing excerpts from the 1972 Planning Document of 
the United Migrants Opportunities, Inc. is an excellent summary of the 
characteristics of the migrant work force. 

"Each summer more than 50,000 migrants enter Michigan to 
harvest the State's myriad seasonal agricultural crops. The 
exact number of migrants has never been accurately determined 
due to their quasl-nomadlc work patterns which are found In 
Michigan. Most migrant families will travel to a minimum 
of three locations within the State during the harvest season. 
Intra-State migrant travel becomes more complicated each season 
due to the ever Increasing employment uncertainty resulting 
from mechanization and the commensurate over supply of labor." 

"Migrants are in the State from May to September with a small 
portion remaining until December to work in the harvesting 
of fall fruits and Christmas trees; some are employed In sugar 



♦Carlos Sunderman, executive director. United Migrants for 
Opportunity, Inc., uses the figure 50,000 as the number of seasonal farm 
workers; for 1972 tabulated 27,425 Interstate migrants, 2,300 Intrastate 
migrants and 25,700 local seasonal workers. For 1973, the labor figures 
were reduced to 23,600, 1,200 and 22,400 respectively. 
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beet processing plants at the end of the harvest season; a still 
smaller percentage will work through the winter months In mushrooms 
and in the raising of strawberry plants. However, the peak months 
for the migrant population are June, July, and August." 

"A recent survey shows that over 75% of the target group's 
families have annual incomes of $3,000 or less. Furthermore, 
the typical head of the household is lacking In the formal education 
that is considered to be a prerequisite for training and/or direct 
employment In alternative occupations that provide permanent 
employment and pay at an above poverty level wage, 



Mechanization and the Employment Outlook 



Growers who have mechanized their harvesting activities no 
longer have a need for migrant workers. While the number of migrants 
has decreased significantly during the past two years, the job opportunities 
decreased at a faster pace during several periods of the season. Migrants 
continued to coneinto the state without Job commitments in large numbers, 
resulting in unemployment and underemployment. This, In turn, develor^sd 
a greater need for housing, emergency food, travel monies and health 
care. It Is expected that these conditions will continue to exist during 
the next several seasons but at a declining rate.^ 

The change to mechanization In Michigan agriculture is being 
hastened by mounting labor cost, shortage of labor at the time when 
most needed and uncertain weather conditions In periods of high activity. 
As a result, mechanization has reduced harvest cost by approximately 
50 percent for some crops. However, the need for seasonal agricultural 
workers Is expected to continue; although the need for labor Is expected 
to slowly decline as new machines and new technology emerge to perform 
farm work more economically than hand labor. It Is thus- predicted that 
within a i'lve year period the number of migrant workers will only be a 
small percentage of those needed today. 

Cultivation and harvesting of the perishable foods and crops 
require the largest number of seasonal help. Research and experimentation 
have been mainly directed toward these areas. 
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Need for tractor machine operators will be limited because 
most tractors and machines are operated by the owners and custom operators. 

Crop activities that have become fully mechanized: 

Snapbean harvest (August 1 to September 1); former peak 
employment 14,000 

Onion harvest (September 15 to October 15); former peak 
employment 2,200 

Sugarbeet harvest (September 1 to November 20); former 
peak employment 7,200 

Potato harvest (October 1 to November 1); former peak 
employment of 5,100. 

This represents a total number of job displacements of 28,500. 

Crop activites that are being increasingly mechanized: 

Asparagus harvest migrant workers dropped from a high 
of 4,900 in 1964 to 3,300 In 1972; although ar;-eage 
has been increased substantially during the same period 

Sugarbeet cultivation dropped from a high of 5,800 
in 1961 to 1,200 in 1972 

Cherrypicking dropped from a high of 31,000 in 1966 to 
11,500 in 1972 

Pickling cucumbers harvest dropped frori a hLi i of 16,500 
in 1964 to 4,700 in 1972 

Blueberry han^est dropped from a high of 14,800 in lb62 
to 3,150 in 1972 

Processing tomato harvest dropped from a high o£ 6,200 
in 1963 to 1,800 in 1972 despite the wet season which 
curtailed use of harvesting machines 

Grape harvest dropped from a high of 2,700 in 1966 to 
700 in 1972 
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Crop activities showing a drastic drop In employment opportunities 
because of curtailment in acreage caused by adverse economic 
or growing conditions: 

Strawberry harvest dropped from a high of 27,000 In 
1967 to 14,000 In 1972 

Raspberry harvest dropped from a high of 6,000 In 1966 
to 1,150 m 1972 

Although 1972 totals are Incomplete, It Is anticipated that an 
estimated 49,800 individuals will find work opportunity at one time or 
another In Michigan's seasonal agricultural activities during the year. 
However, these estimates can be affected by the short harvest season 
in some communities and by utilization of local workers laid off by 
factories and Industries as a result of strikes and energy crisis.^ 

Map VII shows that the largest number of migrants are utilized 
In the western section of Michigan and the next largest In the Thumb 
area . Thus It appears that the decrease In the number of migrant workers 
and the Increased mechanization In Michigan agriculture Is due to several 
interrelated factors: 

- A decrease of 50% In the total number of farms in the 
last twenty years . 

- Increasing labor costs . 

- Increasing unionism in agriculture. 

- More stringent application of laws affecting migrant 
camps and use of foreign labor. 

- An upgrading of migrants* skills. 

- Technological advances in mechanization. 

- Liberalized welfare programs In states of origin. 

- Changes in agriculture and the economic conditions 
effecting the mlgiant stream In the rest of the United 
States . 
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MAP VII- PlhK NUMBER OF MIGRANTS BY COUNTY 
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Education 



The migrant Influx begins In March and April and reaches Its 
peak In July then tapers In late November by which time most of the 
migrant workers have returned to their homes. Children , therefore, 
have Inadequate time In school in their town of origin. When they arrive 
In Michigan the schools are about to close. During the fall season the 
migrant is about to return to his home locality. As a result, Michigan 
school districts have little contact with these children. 

Although the State Department of Education has Improved the 
Day Care Centers program for migrants, Spanish Language spokesmen 
identify several key areas of the education problem that have to be resolved 

— How to provide quality education wherever needed In Michigan 
— How to monitor services to assure that all agencies dealing 

with education for migrants provide adequate and effective 

services 
— How to Identify needs 

— How to secure the services of bilingual, blcultural teachers 
— How to develop culture awareness In the limited programs 

provided for migrants 
— How to make migrant education programs mandatory at the 

local level 

— How to develop meaningful reciprocal programs with educational 
Institutions located In other states 



Health 



Health care clinics for migrant workers and their families are 
available In only 18 of the 49 counties where migrant labor is used. 
These clinics are financed with federal funds available under the Migrant 
Health Act. Although clinics are an important aspect of the services 
available to migrants, a decline In services Is anticipated because 
federal funds are phasing out for clinics in certain areas in Michigan. 
With the decline in federal funding, county general assistance funds 
should be used to provide medical services for the migrants. However, 
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counties are generally not financially able to carry this burden, and hence, 
the phasing out of these projects will be detrimental to the migrant programs. 



Camps 



Growers are consolidating camps In order to more economically 
meet licensing requirements . ^ 

A good Indicator of trends concerning migrant labor is the number 
of migrant labor camps licensed and their capacity. In 1970 1,881 were 
licensed with a total capacity of 55,692 people. In 1971 these figures 
were 1,331 and 37,541 respectively. In 1972 the steady decline In camps 
reached 1,262 with a maximum capacity of 36,158 pecole.^ The declining 
use of migrant labor Is well documented by the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission. 

The problem of the surplus of labor and fewer camps has caused 
the need to provide emergency shelter, especially In the southwest part 
of the state. Usually the only emergency housing available to migrants 
Is located at state Institutions. 

Observation of the camps by the Michigan Health Department 
reveal the following type violations: 

1. Operating unlicensed camps 
2 . Camps In poor condition 

a . Severe health and safety hazards 

b. Overcrowded sleeping facilities 

3 . Operating a camp after the license expiration date 

4. Non-oompllance with housing laws 

5. Unsanitary conditions ^ 

Table XXXIX indicates a steady decline from the 1964 migrant labor 
force of 95.000 down to less than 30,000 by 1972. For a long time It 
has been recognized that the relationship between the migrant workers 
and local communities has been a poor one. Local communities seemed 
Indifferent to the welfare of these workers In areas such as sanitary 
housing, health, recreation and education. Concerned groups and organizations 
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lABLEXXXIX-MICHIGAN SEASONAL FAKM LABOR FORC£ AT PEAK 
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such as United Migrants Opportunities, Inc., Interagency Committees 
on Migrant Affairs, Michigan Farm Ministry, Crlsto Rey Community 
Center, La Raza Unida and others have worked to improve the general 
conditions of migrant workers. 



Welfare 



Increasing mechanization. Improved practices and higher labor 
costs will continue to create a reduction In the number of available 
seasonal agricultural jobs. However, there still seems to be a problem 
because there are still more people coming In than there are jobs available. 
The Berrien Springs Point of Entry Center has as Its objective providing 
all migrant families coming Into the southwest section of the state accurate 
Information on services dveiiable throughout the state, such as emergency 
services, health services and emergency shelter. There appears to be 
a need for more such agencies throughout the State of Michigan. 

Settlement 



Although the federal government has provided funds and services 
to help ease the transition from the migrant stream, recent research 
has Indicated that these services are not very effective. It has shown 
that those Americans who have succeeded in settling, credit their success 
to the help of friends who have settled before them. 
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XI « GRANTS TO MINORITIES 



A random sample survey of Michigan foundations with assets up to 
$100,000,000 revealed that 36,4 percent were general purpose foundations, 
13,6 percent company-sponsored foundations, 1 3 , 6 percent community 
foundations, and 36,4 percent family foundations. Of the grants these 
foundations made, 1,3 percent went to minorities. Three and seven/tenths 
percent were contributed to programs designed to serve minorities predomi- 
nantly. Thirty-nine and eight-tenths percent of the grants were for programs 
that included miiiorilies. These foundations distributed, on the average, a 
total of $595,428 per foundation In 1972, 

A survey of Michigan foundations with assets above $300,000,000 
revealed that an average of 13.6 percent of their grants were made exclusively 
to Blacks, ,5 percent to Indians, and ,2 percent to Spanish Language Popula- 
tion, for a total of 14,3 percent contributed exclusively to minority programs. 
Another 20,4 percent of the grants were for programs designed primarily to 
serve minorities. In 1972, these larger Michigan foundations distributed an 
average of $20,929,025 per foundation. 

There were no minority members serving on the boards of directors 
of the M ichigan foundations that participated in the survey. 
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TABLE XL —Average Michigan Foundation Grants to Minorities, 1972 



Michigan Foundations* 
Assets UP to $100.000,000 



Percent of Total Grants 



Larger Michigan Foundations* 
Assets over $300,000,000 



Percent of Total Grants 



Indians 


.1 


.5 


Blacks 


1.2 


13.6 


Spanish Language 


.0 


.2 


Total Minority Grants 


1.3 


14.3 


Predominant Minority 


3.7 


20.4 


Includes Minorities 


39.8 


55.2 


Other 


55.2 


10. 1 


Average Total Annual 
Grants 


100.0 


100.0 



♦Based upon a randomly sampled survey 
of Michigan Foundations in this 
classification. 



*Based upon a survey of the 
totnl Michigan Foundations 
in this classification. 
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XII - SUMMARY 



Minorities in Michigan have endured many years of difficulty. Land 
was taken from the Indians, who were of the majority in race and culture before 
the white man came; from their very first in the state, Blacks were segregated, 
and segregation meant a harder, more deprived life; and the Spanish Language 
Population arrived either as industrial or as seasonal farm labor. The migrant 
stream has taken years to settle out. 

From 1960 to 1970, Michigan's total population grew by 13.4 percent. 
Indians, Blacks and the Spanish Language Population all surpassed the general 
rate of growth. Minorities in 1970 numbered 11,7 percent of the total popula- 
tion. Most of them, except for Indians — which are almost a miniscule per- 
centage of the state's people — live in Southeast Michigan, with concentrations 
in the inner cities of the urbanized areas. 

The "Cass Corridor" area of Detroit provides a window on the plight 
of the inner-city minorities. Blacks, Indians and the Spanish Population of 
that community struggle against the environmental characteristics which shape 
their lifestyles. 

Blacks experience an unemployment rate about twice that of whites, 
and median family income for all minorities is below the average for the total 
population. The poor are most often crowded into the inner cities, and experience 
an obsolescence of skills, low educational attainment, and for those working, 
the poorest paying Jobs, A disproportionate number of minority families are 
below the poverty line in income. While Michigan has had a higher rate of 
unemployment than the Nation as a whole and the gap between whites and 
Blacks in employment is wider in the state than in the United States, Michigan 
does exceed the national average in the payment Blacks receive in many Jobs, 
and the differential in earnings between Blacks and whites is generally smaller 
here. 

Life expectancy is greater for whites than for any of the three minorities 
studied. Appendix A indicates that the death rate In Detroit Is 28 percent higher 
than in the rest of thn state, and life expectancy there is four years under that 
for the state as a whole. 
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Some of the state's rural counties have serious housing problems, 
as do the older, crowded areas of the cities. Minorities, particularly 
Blacks, are frequently found living in dilapidated housing, and minorities 
generally cluster in areas that are in a continuous state of decline. 

Minorities have lower educational attainment than whites. Black 
males between the ages of 14 and 17 drop out of school at twice the rate 
of white males of those ages. The spread of percentages o^ students who 
graduate from high school is rather wide, even among the various minority 
groups, with Blacks scoring the best and Indians the worst, though with 
all under the level of white students. The fewer number of years of schooling 
completed is reflected in later life in earnings. 

In 1972, disproportionately more Blacks than whites were arrested 
on charges of murder, robbery, prostitution, possession of dangerous wea- 
pons, opium-cocaine violation, gambling laws violation and vagrancy. The 
socio-economic implications are significant. 

The three minorities have differing characteristics of family structure. 
Religious Institutions offer opportunity for mobilization for improvement of 
condition, although their past record is uneven. Of the three groups. Blacks 
have most political power. 

Opportunity for work for farm migrants is decreasing in Michigan, 
although many migrants still come into the state looking for jobs that have 
given way to mechanized processes. Migrants reflect most of the characteris- 
tics of the poor, 

Michigan has a number of both small and large foundations. To 
varying degrees, they grant funds to programs that include each of the 
minorities, 

A Summary Chart has been prepared to enable the Michigan 
reader to have a quick profile of the county from which he comes. This chart 
also contains many of the key factors discussed in the report, among them 
population, Gmploymont, income, health, housing and education. 

It should bo noted that throughout the report some tables do not add 
to 100 percent. This Is due to several factors; an undercounting of the 
minority population in census data, inclusion of the Spanish Language Population 
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In the white category in most census data, and a category titled "other" races. 
The degree of error that these items may give to the figures presented has been 
determined to be statistically negligible . 

On the following three fold-out charts, "percent of persons under 21 
receiving AFDC." Wayne Councy, the figure of 4.9% was given but Its validity is 
subject to question. The Data Reporting Division of the Michigan Department of 
Social Services Indicates the figure might be closer to 14-15%; however, since 
they did not compile the original figures they do not know If the base Is the same. 
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AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE MONEY PAYMENTS EXPENDED PER 
INHABITANT BY COUNTY, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1972. U ^ 
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MICHIGAN'S HLALTH: An Analysis of Status, Issues and Needs in the 1970's 



Michigan's population Increased 1,052,000 between 1960 and 1970, 
from 7,823,000 to 8,B75,00t). This increase, about 1.3% per year, gave 
Michigan the seventh largest state population, the fifth biggest growth rate 
among tho ton major states. Almost all of this rise v/as due to an excess of 
births over deaths with the number of people moving Into and out of the state 
virtually In balance. However, most of those migrating to Michigan have 
been In tho younger ages while those moving out have generally been older. 

In Michigan, as In all other areas of the United States, there has 
been a very notlco<ible and steady decrease In recent years In the number of 
births. Presently, there are loss than 150,000 per year compared with a high 
of 208,000 in 1957. Each group of 1,000 women must have 2,110 babies In 
order to reproduce Itself (an average of 2.11 per woman). Should this actually 
happen, our population would ultimately become stable with births equal to 
deaths. As recently as ten years ago, women on the average had more than 
three babies. Currently they have loss than two and tho figure Is continuing 
to decline. Tho decrease in births has been particularly pronounced among 
women in their early twenties. Tho assumption has therefore been expressed 
thMt this moroly roflrirts a postponement and we will shortly witness an up- 
surge in births. Wo hollove that this will prove to be erroneous. In fact, 
a further decrease in thn number of births is a distinct possibility, 

Tho ready availability to all Michigan residents of a wide range of 
family planning services has undoubtedly reduced the number of unwanted 
pregnancies and been a major factor in the recent decrease In average family 
size. However, tho prime factor has been the desire for smaller families by 
men and women of all racial, ethnic, and religious backgrounds. This is 
beliovorj to reflect rhanging cultural, social and economic conditions, 

;jinc<r many womtin with unw.inted pregnancios roroive Inadequate or 
Improper r.iro and have a high r-ito of complications, th<' trend toward planned 
iiimillr'.'; h.i- hffn (I direct factor In tho appreciable reduction noted In tho 
numbor of :itiUbirthr> and inf<int rlc.iths. The rato for both was at a record low 
Iffvcl In I') 7/!. Although dat'i .ir" not re.idlly availablf?, thi.s fact has probably 
contribulofl .il:;o to d decroa.so m the number of children born with defects such 
as ijllndnens, corobrai ptdsy, epilf?psy, and mental retardation. 
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It generally has been assumed that the transition from rapid popula- 
tion growth to the anticipated balance betv/een birth and death would be quite 
gradual. Michigan, It was thought, would not attain complete population 
stability (popularly referred to as zero population growth or ZPG) until about 
the year 2037. If present trends continue as anticipated, the number of births 
will decrease, the number of deaths will Increase, and this balance would be 
reached much more rapidly, possibly within 15 years. At that point, there 
would be about 9.8 million Michigan residents. 

Because of the large excess of births over deaths, the migration to 
Michigan of many young people in search of employment, and the movement out 
of retirement age residents, the state has had a relatively young population 
with few older residents. In fact, the average (median) age of resldems de- 
creased two years between 1960 and 1970 from 28.3 to 26.3. The proportion 
of all residents 65 years of age or older Increased slightly, from 8.2% In 
1960 to 8.5% In 1970. 

Presently, we are In the midst of a reversal of this trend due to 
limited job opportunities. Migration Into the stt te Is now minimal and Is 
probably exceeded by the number moving out. Our population Is Increasing 
about 65,000 per year, or approximately 0.7%, the average age of residents 
Is now beginning to Increase and the number of older residents Is rising 
about 25,000 per year. At the end of the present decade, by 1980, there 
win be about 9.5 million people living In Michigan. This will reflect an 
increase of 625,000 sine? the 1970 Census, or 40% less than the 1,052,000 
m the previous decade. The average age of state residents will probably 
have risen to the 28.3 years noted In 1960 and the number 65 years of age 
or older will be. about one million, or 10.5% of the total population. 

Almost all of Michigan's population increase has been in the 
Detroit metropolitan area, beyond the city's boundaries. A majority of the 
state's residents now live In suburban areas, primarily in the three counties 
(Macomb, Oakland and Wayne) surrounding Detroit. Concurrently, the major 
central cities (Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids and Lansing) as well as the rural 
counties have been losing residents due to out-migration to suburban areas. 
Of Michigan's 83 counties, 13 lost population between 1960 and 1970 including 
12 of the 15 Upper Peninsula counties. This trend can be expected to continue 
in the present decade. The proportion living In suburban areas can be expected 
to reach 60% by 1980 and may reach 75% by the year 2000. 
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These oniorging trends have widespread , pronounced implications 
of which the following are the most prominent. 

1. The decrease in the number of elementary school children which 
uliO'idy has been noted will become more pronounced. A substantial decline 
In the number of high school age students will begin to occur shortly, to be 
followorj before the end of the present decade by those of college age. The 
n"od foi new classroom buildings at all levels should therefore be limited 
for sofiif) time. It will be concentrated primarily on the replacement of 
obiiolot^' units, the building of technical school buildings and construction 
in new r';sldontlal areas. Unless classroom size Is reduced appreciab'y or 
an Increasing proportion of students complete high school and enter college, 
the presently prevailing substantial unemployment among school teachers 
and college faculty will become even more widespread. Among health pro- 
fessions, a shift from specialties such as obstetrics and pediatrics must 

be anticipated. Cases of communicable diseases such as measles and mumps 
which occur primarily in the younger ages should greatly decrease In number. 
In 1967, 208 Michigan hospitals had 3,911 beds for obstetrics patients. 
Although this number has now been reduced to 173 hospitals with 3,183 bods, 
most units operate at loss than 60% of capacity, A further decrease will 
undoubtedly occur, A similar trend can be anticipated In pediatrics units. 

2. With an Increasing number and proportion of older residents, a 
concomitant incroaso in the prevalence of chronic conditions such as arterio- 
sclerosis, arthritis, diabetes, heart aisease, renal disease and stroke must 
bo anticipated. The annual number of deaths has already begun to rise (from 
7(>,85S in 1968 to 79,210 in 1972), and may exceed 90,000 by 1980. Almost 
all of this rise has been accounted for by heart disease and cancer. Those 
Lwo diseases are now the underlying cause of 39/i and 18%, respectively of 
all deaths. Other major chronic causes are responsible for an additional 

16/. of 'jH 'ioathK while 9% died from violent causes (accidents, suicides 
and homiclfles). Communicable diseases such as TR which at one time v/ore 
.iinonq the? lea llnq causes of de'iths now account for less than I/, cf all 
deaths, Th<? total death rate is currently 8.7 per thousand. 

llnl'-r;:; tli'?ro ir; .i m-ijor bre.ikthrough in thn prevention, o.'.rly rliaciiiusls 
iti'I^ot ff itiiK-iit i)i iifvjrt dlr;'M:;c and cincor, tho lunnb'^r of deaths from thf\w^ 
l.v/o f.iu;;'-r: v/ill IncreuS': sh.irply in future yeaiFi. IV-rau:-.'? of tho risiiuj nuniijer 
<irici pr(jp(jt li(jn ol oM..'r fitate ro:;i'.l(?nts , the douth latc will <ippro<Jch 10.0 hy 
1980 -uvi may bi; in oxcoss of 12.0 by the end of thr' contury. f'ancor n:ort<ility 
i;; prr;i<.:lii/ fii'j.;t in;"ii'ibio t-j :;uiii-" r<:'lur-tion . ! ;i;..itli:-. iioni iiumy tMiicoi .'.litos 
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have declined In recent years due to early detection as well as new and 
improved treatment procedures. Most of the continuing Increase has been 
accounted for by an average annual rise of more than 100 lung cancer deaths. 
Lung cancer now accounts for 29.8% of all cancer deaths compared with 18.6% 
four years earlier. Further, continuing preventive efforts, I.e. reduce cigarette 
smoking ads; minimize Industrial and other air pollution, would therefore be 
particularly meaningful. However, even if all cancer mortality were eliminated « 
average life expectancy would Increase less than five years and would barely 
exceed the three score and ten cited In the Bible. 

The Increasing number of older residents will require new and expanded 
social and health related resources and services. The ratio of population In 
the working ages (18-64) to those in the retirement ages (65 and older) will 
decrease and it will, therefore, become Increasingly difficult to find the funds 
and resources required for these services. A review of the state's role and 
responsibility in meeting these needs would appear to be Indicated. The 
construction of a variety of facilities to serve this population's segment 
can be expected to continue for some time, quite possibly at an accelerating 
pace. In view of the large number of one-person households In this age group, 
home care and other social services will probably have to be expanded. A 
shift in the medicine and related professions toward specialities such as 
gerontology, cardiology, gynecology, and psychiatry should be fostered. 
The need for such health manpower and services will be most acute in rural 
counties and In the central areas of major cities where the Increase In the 
number of older residents will continue to be most pronounced, 

3. Detroit, in particular. Is faced with a continuing loss In the 
number of Its residents and is increasingly populated by the old, the poor, 
the sick, the community dependent, and the recent in-migrant from other 
depressed areas within and without the state. However, the state's other 
major cities as well as the rural areas face similar problems. 

This trend Is clearly reflected In the available data. Detroit's 
population is currently decreasing an estimated 15,000 persons per year 
due to migration of young middle class residents to the suburbs beyond Its 
boundaries. In 1970, the city had 1.5 million residents or 17,8% of the 
state total. By 1980 this figure is anticipated to be less than 1.4 million 
or 14.7% of the total. The average age for Detroit is three years more ♦.han 
for the rest of the state. The death rate Is 28% higher and life expectancy 
is four years less. Detroit's residents presently account for 24,0% of all 
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deaths, 61.1/. of all homicides, 23.6% of all infant deaths, 46.9% of maternal 
deaths, 46.77, of vonereal disoeise cases, 42.2% of TB cases, 41.5% of those 
who receive Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) and 29.5% of all medicaid 
olicjibles. Concurrently, the city's tax base is shrinking and an average of 
one new roiildential block per week exhibits initial signs of deterioration. 

T,ake County, northeast of Muskegon, offers an extreme example 
of rural poverty. Its 5,700 inhabitants have an average family income of 
$6,000, 48.5% less than the comparable state-wide figure. The age-adjusted 
mortality rate is 16.7% higher while life expectancy is three years lower. 
Lake County ranks near the bottom among Michigan counties in all socio- 
economic and health-related indices . There are presently no resident 
physicians , dentists or optometrists . A federally-funded comprehensive 
health center is scheduled to cease operations in November 1974. If 
present trends continue, these figures will increase further. Detroit, and 
to a Icsse- extent the other cities as well as the rural counties, will face 
a growing gap between available resources and needs which can only be 
bridged by outside support, cooperative effort and coordinated programs for 
the provision of social and health-related services. 

4. About two-thirds of Michigan's one million Black residents live 
In Detroit with much of the rest concentrated In the state's other major urban 
centers. The rapid increasi? which occurred In earlier years has now slowed 
perceptibly with the decrease in migrants from other states. Despite a drop 
In the number of births to both racial groups. Black fertility rates remain 
about one-third higher, t^owevor, less well publicized and recognized is the 
fact that Black death rates, when adjusted for the differences in age distri- 
bution for the two races, are also considerably higher. The natural increase 
(births minus deaths) is therefore quite similar among Michigan's Black and 
white residents. Thus, the proportion of Michigan residents who are Black 
(11.2/.) will prrjbMbly not change significantly. Life expectancy among 
Black males and fem.iles is about six years less than among their white 
couiitorparts (65 versus 71 years) and the gap is widening. Undoubtedly, 
so('io-erf>nomir dUferences ds well as the concentration of Blacks in urb.in 
core ■\Tc,i:; with an increasing deiicit of health resources are related to this 
trend. lU.irk male life expectancy in Michig.in actually decreased 1 1/2 
yfvirr; in th" past decade. In prirt, this is due to the rapidly increasing number 
(A yoiuiq I'.i.ick male homicifle victims in Detroit. In pari, also, it is probably 
realLt!'i to the inc-r'-arang employmf:nt of Black males in professions and in- 
dur.trio:; with h.i/.ardou.'i health condition:;. 
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5, For most professions state wide ratios of available manpower 
to population are adequate and can In fact be expected to improve further 
In coming years. However, there is a high and increasing concentration 
of such professionals in suburban areas. Conversely, manpower resources 
are limited to rural counties and urban centers, Michigan now has 12,200 
physicians (10,200 medical doctors and 2,000 doctors of osteopathy) engaged 
in patient care, a ratio of one per 750 residents. Oakland County in Detroit's 
suburbs has one physician for every 490 inhabitants. While conversely, in 
the larrjfjly rural Upper Peninsula counties, this ratio is one per 1,570, 
Individual counties in some cases, have more than 3,000 residents for every 
physician. Comparable variations exist for most of the health professions. 
When current expansion programs are completed, Michigan's four medical 
schools will graduate 700 physicians per year. With an estimated 300 
retiring or dying annually and with in and out-migration virtually in balance, 
the number of physicians engaged in patient care in the state should reach 
15,000 by 1980 or a ratio of one per 633, However, since many of the 
physicians in rural counties or inner city areas are near retirement age with 
few replacements, the presently existing gap will probably widen. Consideration 
of the need for formulating a comprehensive health plan as well as a population 
policy for Michigan would appear to warrant high priority. This might include 
a review of the implications of the impending population stability and of the 
growing division between rural areas, and the major cities and suburbs. A 
determination of health manpower and other needs required and available 
resources, appropriate action, .ind relative responsibility within this context 
is indir<itf)d. 
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APPENDIX B 



LIST or PERSONS INTERVIEWED 
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M^.:..-.... 

Doris K. Adams 
Commissioner 

Michigan Commission of Indian Affairs 

Robert Anderson 
Assistant Director 

Institute for Community Development 
Michigan State University 

John Bailey 
President 

Genesee Valley Indian Association 
Robert Bailey 

Coordinator of American lidlan Programs 
Northern Michigan University 

Dr. Jack Bain 
Director 

Racial u Ethnic Studies 
Michigan State University 

Olive Beasley 

Director, Flint Branch 

Michigan Civil Rights Commission 

Ulysses S. Beasley 
Director 

Genesee County Model Cities Program 

Janice Beckhorn 
Director 

Lansing North American Indian Center 
Joe A. Denavldez 

Employment Manager Michigan Plants 
Vlaslc Food Incorporated 

George Bennett 

Former Executive Director r» 
Governor's Commission on Indian Affairs 

Charles Blagl 
Coordinator 

Fair Practice Department, U.A.W, 
Detroit 



ERIC 
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Albert Boyd 
President 

Lansing Chamber of Commerce 

Alden F. Briscoe 
Human Resources and 
Economic Development Coordinator 
City of Flint 

Dr. Wilbur Brookover 
Mayor 

East Lansing 

Carol Campbell 
Education Director 
New Detroit 

Sam Carpenter 
Former Director 

National Alliance of Businessmen 
JOBS Program, Flint 

Jesse Carter 
Executive Director 
Muskegon Urban League 

BUI Clark 

Executive Director 

Urban League of Greater Pontlac 

Randall Coates 
Superintendent 

Beecher School District, Flint 

Harry Command 
Director 

American Indian Services, Inc. 

William H. Crawford 
Director of Projects 
P. CP., N.Y.C. - VEPS Program 
Flint Community Schools 

Frederick Dakota 
Chairman 

Keweenaw Bay Indian Community Council 
Mark Davenport 

Special Assistant to Rep. Edwards 
House Republican Office 
State Capitol, Lansing 
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Ervin Davis ' 
Superintendent 

Genesee Intermediate School District 

Ronald Dillingham 
Branch Manager 

Michigan Employment Security Commission 
Lansing 

Chester Eagleman 
Chairman 

Grand Rapids Inter- Tribal Council, Inc. 

Gary Eyre 
Director 

National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 

Vernon Farmer 

Assistant to Chancellor for Affirmative Action 
University of Michigan, Flint 

Thomas M. Farrell 

Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Michigan Department of Education 

Luther Flanagan 

Deputy Director 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

State of Michigan 

John Fry 
Statistician 

Michigan Department of Corrections 

Rosemary Gaskln 
Community Action Agency 
SaultSte. Marie, Michigan 

Mary Gibson 
Housewife and Student 
University of Michigan, Flint 

Ann'e L. Green 
Associate Director 
Commission on Indian Affairs 

Dr. Robert Green 

Dean, College of Urban Affairs 

Michigan State University 
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Carleton Guteman 
Assistant Director 

Alger-Marquette Community Action Board 

Gordon Guyer 
Director 

Cooperative Extension Service 

CoUeg e of Agriculture and Natural Science 

Michigan State University 

Melvln Harold 

Director of Continuing Education 
Mott Community College 
Flint, Michigan 

James Hatcher 
Consultant 

Higher Education Planning & Coordination 
State Department of Education 

Richard Hathaway 
Head of Michigan Unit 
State Department of Education 
Library Services 

James Hlllman 
Director 

Governor's Commission on Indian Affairs 

Edgar Holt 

Past President 

Member of Executive Board 

.NAACP 

Dr. John L. Isblster 
Chief 

Bureau of Community Health 
State Department of Public Health 

Max Jackson 
Assistant Professor 
College of Urban Education 
Owf?ns Graduate Center 
Michluon State University 
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Arthur Johnson 

Vice-President for Public Relations 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

George Johnson 

Assistant Director 

United Migrant Opportunities 

Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Paul Johnson 

Minority Af-falrs Consultant 
Michigan Education Association 

Ruby King 

Minority Affairs Consultant 
Michigan Education Association 

WUUarr. Kromer 
Director 

Extension Programs 

Eastern Michigan University 

Annette LaFontsee 
Minority Affairs Office 
Northern Michigan University 

Donald A LaPolnte 
Coordinator 

American Indian Programs 
Michigan Technological University 

Dr. Frances Larkln 
Associate Professor 
Department of Nutrition Studies 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 

Joseph LaRosa 
Deputy Director 

Michigan State Department of Social Service 

Denlse Lewis 
Director 

Commission on Human Relations 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Lawrcnco W. Lozotte, Ph. D. 

Director of Research 
College of Urban Education 
Michigan State University 

William Long ^ 

Office of Management and Budget 

State of Michigan 

Fr. Eduardo Lorenzo, Priest 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Church 
Flint, Michigan 

Barry Lucas 

Assistant Chief 

Flint Police Department 

John Lufklns 

Vice-chairman 

Commission on Indian Affairs 

Executive Director Inter- Tribal Council of Michigan 

John Marshall 

Community Specialist 

Office of Criminal Justice Programs 

Lansing, Michigan 

Fr. Michael Matazzo, Paistor 
Christ the King Church 
Flint, Michigan 

Joseph McCall 

Public Information Officer 

Michigan Department of Mental Health 

Floyd McCree 
Recorder of Deeds 
City of Flint 

Douqlas McKenzie 
Supervisor Research 
Corrections Department 

LaRuo Miller 
Chief 

Division of Community Environmental Health 
Michlqan Department of Public Health 
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Charles Mitchner 

Executive Director 

Greater Laislng Urban League 

William Murrain 

Director of Minority Affairs 

Western Michigan University 

Dr. Charles N. Pappas 
President 

Mott Community College 
Flint, Michigan 

Michael Parish 
Chairman 

Bay Mills Indian Community Council 

Alvln Pickett 
Deputy Director 

Michigan State Department of Labor 
Louise Resnlck 

Committee for Action of Rural Indians, Inc. 
Petoskey, Michigan 

Dr. John Robson 
Chairman 

Department of Nutrition 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 

Dr. Mary Rogers 
Director 

Adult and Continuing Education 
State Department of Education 

Dr. Bruce Rubensteln 
Michigan State University 

Ruth Rusmussen 
Director 

Compliance Division 

Michigan Civil Rights Commission 
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Richard Santos 
Graduate Assistant 
Department of Health Services 
Michigan State University 

Rita Scott 

Director of EJducatlon 

Michigan Civil Rights Commission 

Detroit, Michigan 

Alvln Shlpstead 
Director 

Michigan Office of Economic Opportunity 

Richard Simmons 
Director 

College of Urban Affairs 
Wayne State University 

Dr. Donald A. Smith 
Director 

Office of Health and Medical Affairs 
Department of Management and Budget 
State of Michigan 

Jesse Soriano 
Director 

Programs for Spanish Speaking 
State Department of Education 
Migrant and Bilingual Education Program 

Dr. Beryl Spruce 

Area Director 

Indian Health Services 

Gregory Squires 

Graduate Assistant and Editor 

Human Relations 

Institute for Community Development, Continuing Education 
Michigan State University 

Arthur Stlne 

Michigan Civil Rights Commission 

Julian Suso 
Executive Officer 

Economic Development Commission 
Flint, Michigan 
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Alfred H. *aylor 
Vice President 
Kresge Foundation 

Marlene Thaye. 

Public Library Operations Specialist 
State Department of Education 

Richard Thomas 
Graduate Assistant 
College of Urban Education 
Michigan State University 

Rosa Torres 
Specliil Consultant 
Spanish Speaking Section 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
State of Michigan 

George VanAmburg 
Chief 

Health Statistics Section 
Center for Health Statistics 
Department of Public Health 

Leonard VanDam 
Flint Branch, 

Michigan Employment Security Comml.'^slon 

Arthur J. Walker 
Chief 

Division of Operations 

Office of Substance Abuse Sep'lces 

State of Michigan 

Cedrlc Ward 

Projects Design Coordinator 
Model Cities Program 

Charles Warfleld 

Member, Board of Education 

Kalamazoo Public Schools 

Albert Warnor 

Applicant Service Supervisor 
Manpower Division 
Flint Area 

Michigan Employment Security Commission 
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Ronald O. Warner 

Tormer Chairman 

Michigan Welfare Study Commission 

Leonard L. White 
Vice President 

Kellogg Foundation « 
Roy Williams 

Special Assistant to the Governor for Urban Affairs 

Dr. Charles T. Williams 
Minority Affairs 

Michigan Education Association 

Gloria Winters 

Supervisor of Requests 

Michigan Department of Public Health 

Center for Health Statistics 

Mike Wright, Editor 

Nishnawbee News 

Northern Michigan University 

Paul Wright 
Director 

Heart-ln-the-City 
Flint Public Schools 

Russ Wright 

Coordinator 

Urban Indian Concerns 

State of Michigan 

Department of Social Services 

Detroit, Michigan 

Jerry Zcrbe 
Director 

Community Programs 
flint Community Schools 
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TEirPHONE INTERVIEWS 



Jnmal Esshakl 

Lcibor Analyst 

Rural Manpower Service 

Michigan Employment Security Commission 

Jake McCuUough 
Chairman 

HannahvlUe Indian Community Council 

Peter Otto 
Treasurer 

Saginaw Chippewa Tribal Operations 

Dr. Andrls Ozols 
Planning Analysis Division 
Office of Management and Budget 
State of Michiosn 

Arthur Rodriguez 
United Farm Workers 

Egbert Ward 
Administrative Officer 
Great Lakes Agency 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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UST OF PANEL PARTICIPANTS 



Robert R. Bailey 

Coordinator of American Indian Prcgrams 
Northern Michigan University 

Janice Beckhorn 
Director 

Lansing North American Indian Center 

Anthony Benavldez 
Executive Director 
Crlsto Rey Community Center 

WUma Bledsoe 
Director 
Urban Affairs 
Oakland University 

Archie Bruun 
Director 

Michigan farm Ministry 

Harry Command 
Director 

American Indian Services, Inc. 
Maria DeLeary 

Counselor, Challenge Program 
University of Michigan, Flint 

Chester Eagleman 
Chairman 

Grand Rapids Inter- Tribal Council 

James Hlllman 
Director 

Governor's Commission on Indian Affairs 
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Dr. Maxle Jackson 
College of Urban Affairs 
Michigan State University 

Denlse Lewis 
Director 

Commission on Human Relations « Detroit 

Jesse Soriano 
Director 

Programs for Spanish Speaking 
State Department of Education 

Rosa Torres 
Special Consultant 
Spanish Speaking Section 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

Cedric Ward 

Projects Designing Coordinator 
Grand Rapids Model Cities Program 



